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New Books. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
Ice Zones. By Prof.J. E. Nourse, U.S. N. A narra 
tive of explorations condacted under American au- 
spices in the North and South Polar Seas. Illustra 
ted and accompanied by large circumpolar maps in 

500 pp., 8vo, $3.50, 








Important 


colors. 
We have in this volume the work ofa scientist and 
scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inte 
rest. It contains all that the public desire to know con 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 
years Lo come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

By E. E. Brown, autbor of ‘Life of Washington,’ 

* Life of Garfield,’ etc. 12mo, $1 

Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 

subject it is a biography of unusual merit. It has also 

the approval of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the au 
thor with much valuable material. 


THE TRAVELLING LAW SCHOO!/ 
and Famous Trials. By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, 
LL.D. $1.00, 

An excellent book for home reading, espectally in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple and 
clear the foundations of national, State, and town gov 
ernment, also the legal regulations of ordinary busi 


50, 


ness. A capital book for supplementary reading in 
schools. The Fifth volume of the Reading Union Li 
brary. 


HEALTH AND 
for Girls. By Mary J. Safford, M.D., Professor Bos 
ton University, and Mary F. Allen, Superintendent 
Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. Extra 
cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents. 

An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 
bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 

OUR BUSINESS BOYS. What Eighty- 
three Business Men Say. By Rev. F. FE. Clark, 
60 cents. 


16mo, 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly one 
hundred successful business men; it is full of hint and 
impetus, of snap and spark, and business firms cannot 
do better tor themselves than to distribute the little 
hand-book broadcast among their young emp!oyees. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Sc , Boston, Mass. 


THE 


STRENGTH PAPERS | 





Foreign Eclectic. | 


MAY NO. NOW READY. 


Containing choice selections of entertaining 
reading matter from the foreign magazines 
in French and German. Specially valuable 
to advanced students and all readers of 
these languages. 

Part I[—FRENCH. Part IL—GERMAN. 


Single copies of either Part, 25 cts.; both Parts (dou 
ble number), 35 cts. Yearly subscription to either Part, 
$2.50; to both Parts (double numver), $4.00. 

For sale by all newsdealers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 

The Foreign Eclectic Company, 

P.O. Lock Box 1800, Philadelpbia. 

SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from 
Street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 


1. Cabin, $100 to $150; IL Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. 


remen Pier, foot of Third 


OELRICHS & CO., AGEnNTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 





1834. 


JALLS, 


NEW 


IN STANDARD LIBRARY 


BOOKS. 


Just Issued 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S 
“ARCHIBALD MALMAISON, 


A Novel. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; 
tra paper, 75 cents. 


cloth, ex 


The London Times—* After perusal of this weird, fan 
tastic tale, it must be admitted that upon the shoul 
ders of Julian Hawthorne has descended in no small 
degree the mantle of his most illustrious father, The 


climax is so terrible and so dramatic in 
that it is impossible to class it with any situation of 
modern fiction.” 


its intensity 


The London Academy—*“ Mr. Hawthorne has a more 
powerful imagination than any contemporary writer 
of fiction. He has the very uncommon gift of takir 
hold of the reader's attention at once, ard the 
more uncommon gift of maintaining his grasp when It 
is fixed. If anybody wants to read a good novel let 
him read Mr. Hawthorne's, and if anybody finds it on 
interesting let that booby thenceforward hold it as an 
indisputable verity that he ¢>es not Know a good novel 
when he sees it.” 


is 


still 


I 
SIR SAMUELBS £) 
“IN THE HEART O; RICA 
With map. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. e? 
tra paper, 21. 
Danbury Newrs—“ More thrilling than 


romance. Of specialinterest just now are the grapt 
chapters on the Soudan." 


Ill 
REV. CHARLES SPU RGEON’S 
CLEW OF THE MAZE; OR MO- 
dern Infidelity and How to Meetit. Also 
bound in the same volume, a series of fami 
liar talks on various subjects, non religious, 
forthe Spare Half-Hour. 12m0, paper, 15 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is Spurgeon’s latest book. It was written by 
him to meet the prevailing scepticism of the 
a perfect gem, It should be put in the hands of every 
sceptic. The admit he 


soned with in a sweeter way, and, we 


lay. It is 


sceptic will was never rea 


think, many a 


sceptic will be constrained to add, in a more convincir 
way. 

For sale by booksellers, newsdealers, or sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 

Subscription price for the Standard Library for the 
year (26 books) &5 

"hite } Cc , 
White and Decorated 
French China and Fine Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete, 149 pes S39 om 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 pes & he 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 12 
Chamber Sets, 11 pleces, $4.6); white . 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes 14 
Decorated Parlor Lamps, Rrass M‘nt'd. complete. 5 ( 
ALSO, ALL HOTUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 





Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steamer 
free of charge. Sent cC. O. D. or P.O. Money Order 





PRICE 


10 CENTS 


FOR TOURISTS. 
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P. Putnam's Sons. 


G. 


wschast System. 


TARD S. ROSENTHATI 
AW f s a pra ‘ 1, enabling 
‘ t t h scarcely an effor t 
speak fluc vy and correctly 
- scl rence] er 
Spanish, French, and German. 
t s art speak from the very first lesson ifn 
i al nnected sentences. Exact pronunctation 
ve All exe ises rrected and all difficulties ex 
plain f f charge Ten weeks’ study sufficient for 
entir lasters f every day and business conversa 
tions 
Fr the Nat New York. “This is, without doubt 
the best system yet devised for learning to speak afor 


anguage in a short time 


Send $5.00 for books in cach language, with privileges 
of answers to all questions and correction of exercises 
Sample ies, Part 1,25 cents each language 


ES] 


ES 


& LAURIAT, 
Washington, St., Boston, Mass. 
/ 7¢ tml Reprint. 
BITTER CRY OF OU 
LONDON. 


10 
Five copies sent, postpaid, for fifty cents. 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, 
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Price, cents, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
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Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 
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: ' Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 
lines. 
| No deviation. | = 
On any page not epecified, 15 cents per line - 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines $20 cach insertion; with __ $ 
choice of page, $27. -~ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each tnsertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. ——" 


Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ~ 
the largest at the top. a 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION fs sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
coptes, The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 

*,* Copies of THE N ATION may ben proc rensed in 

London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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Domestic. 
eves Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass. 

OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
etc, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St., N. ¥ 


ork, 











; For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
A SET OF THE LONDON QUARTER- 
ly Review for sale, from 1809 to 1866; 83 vols. 

newly bound half morocco, dark. 


. J. HALE & SON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
G6 and 68 Reade Street, New York 


[7% UMES I., I1., and 11. of THE NA- 
TION for sale, hz andsomely bound and in excel- 


Price 
Ad iress **§ 


, $15 for all, or $10 for Vol. I. sepa- 
s. B., ” ” Nation of office. 


lent condition. 
rately, ostpaid. 





Professional. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO.., . , Design ners in 
ve. x. nppester Decoration and all Art-work Fifth 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, no States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lym 
ILACK HALL SC “HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL KS G. BARTLETT, Prine ipal. 


Corecticur, Stamfo 
| ISS ISABELL. 1. WHITE’ S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. = 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A Schooi of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACRUSETTS, Amherst. " 5 
‘HWE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amnerst, Mass., will 
begin on Monday, July 7, and continue five weeks. For 


information mn programmes address 
Pror. W. L. MontaGuE, Amherst College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY School. 


Address the Dean. EpmMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


Law 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ” ae 
NSZIZTUIEZ CF TECHNOLOG Y.— 
Regular four-year courses in Civil, Mechanical, 

Mining, and Electrical Engineering, "architec ture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, etc. Students 
are also admitted to — or special courses. Next 
school year begins Se 20,1884. Entrance examina- 
tions—at Boston, Was coon. Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—May 29 and 30,9 4.M. For 


particulars, apply to 
WEBSTER WELLS, Secretary. 
_FR ANCIS A. WAL KEK. President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
NSTITUTE 0 TE CHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 

mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
_ FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, . Bos 

J ISS PUTA a “opened the eighteenth 
F year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
WMEPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges by 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D 
Seven pupils by separate personal instruction. 


Dr. Humphreys will be at home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 
1. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 


| 2. In each of the present four Classes there are members 


in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 

creditably, one in high Classical Honors. 

4. Durin the same period he has prepared | for Oxford 
and C: a (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 

Address 
129 W. CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 
April 25, 1884. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


| PMs RATION 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl. 
FOR THE INSTI. 
Private School. 
ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. — 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — Colles: 
prepecehery and general course in English Stur i 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, He: ad Master 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. ag 
17, R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
r: Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 


tute of Technology. 


lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 

Vv R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.--Next (seventeenth) school year begins 

September 19 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 7 
A” AMS ACADEMY.—Third term began 
April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 

MASSACRU USETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A seer. 
J tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
Dn application. _GEORGE F, MIL Ls, Prine ipal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
fT, OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. eeens oe Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of oo arthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England 


and 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; - asant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 L ivingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for “Young La 

dies. One hour from New Y ork, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel 7. ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
The School wi 1! open September 12, 


NEw JERSEY, Newton, Sussex ¢ Co. 
OME FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
Country.—A lady wishes to take entire charge 
of and to instruct, if desired,a limited number of cbil 
dren at her home during the summer, or for a longer 
period. Large house, fifteen minutes walk from depot; 
twenty acres of land, Perfectly healthy gontion For 
particulars address P. Box 225. 
Refers, by Pr rmission, to Bishop of New ae rsey, Rec 
tor of Christ Church, Newton, and others. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
fF ORT HIL i. a Home-School for Boy S, 
Number limited to 12. Terms = For circu 
lars, add address Rev. JAMES HATTRIC K LE 


New YorK, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 
OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


NEw YorKE, Salem. 
T. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE 


2.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. 


Terms, $350 per annum. 
Ww WILFRED H. Munro, A. M., President. 


New York, Utica. _ 
Mz S. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 

Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. 


_ Applications should | be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English and French 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty -fifth year | begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young ies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


~~ GERMANY, | Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore. Md. 





Norwood Avenue 





YORK, ITHACA. 


NEW 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT9 A. M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 





JUNE 
For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and for special information, apply to 
THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade te achers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States fore aan year. 


IROCK WAY 


Il ‘ands. 


GENTLEMAN OF LONG AND S 
ae cessful experience as a teacher, a Harvard 
graduate, and familiar with European trav el, will take 
charge of one or two young men for a summer trip 
abroad. (¢ — spondence solicited. Address 
._H. G., care Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
el 


MEMBER OF THE INCOMING SE 

nior Class in Amherst College wants a position 

as private tutor during the coming long vacation. 

Satisfactory references. Address JASON HINMAN, 
Amherst, Mass. 

APT SCHOLAR WISHES TO COR 

respond with a teacher of Phonography, with a 

view to learning the art by mail. Thorough instruction 

must be guaranteed. Keferences required. Address, 


with terms, HENRY HOHENSTEIN, 
Waycross, Ga. 


PRIVATE FAMILY, PLEASANT: 
ly fue ated, will take a few summer boarders. 
Address F. C. D., Dingman’s Fe rry, Pike Co., Pa. 


4 SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF LA 


Mass. 


tin, Greek,and German, a college graduate, and 
& OK rd dise ipling arian, desires an engagement to begin 
with the coming year. Has held his prese nt position 
more than five years. Address 

Pr. ©. Box 353, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALIST IN CLASSICAL PHI 
lology, an experienced teacher, who has stud 

ie d three years in the Graduate Department of — i 

University, desiresa position, Address 

( ‘ambridge, 


<= Ass. 


YALE GRADUATE, 

years’ successful experience in managing bo ys, 

Wishes to travel with one or two boys in Europe this 
summer. Address F., 7 College St., New Haven, Conn. 


WASSICAL MASTERSHIP H ANTE: D. 

-A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously success- 

ful in New England, now Greek master in a church 

boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classics ina 

cbhurcb day-school or city high school,East or West. Will 

assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli 

narian, accurate se holar, apt to teach. Highest refe 

rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care 
of the Nation. 


= TION WANTED for a hi 
eated gentleman as teacher of 

vation of the 

private. 
Address, under “ B, 


ghly edu 
singing and culti 
toice, also of languages, in a school or 


A. J.,” this office. 


WE HARVARD ANNEX.—GRADI 
ates and students desire places as teachers. 
Classics and other specialties. Ap als = 
ARTAUR GILMAN, Waterhouse St., Cambridge, Mass. 


VE PROFESSOR OF LATIN (HAR- 

vard graduate) in a College of recognized stand 

ing is opeu to an engagement for the coming year 

Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For references 

and reasons for change, address “ E.,’’ P.O. Box 3658, 
Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 

valids as well as for pe rsons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass, 





Si uth. 


The Great Winter Resort of the 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe, 
open all the year;acc “ommodate #8 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, © om 
fortable beds, notable characteristics. Only Healt 

and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish. 
tussian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medicated Hot Sea, 
and Fresh Water Baths (recently ao a cost of 
$20,000), Terms reasonable. Send for descriptive 
amphlet H. PHBUS, Proprietor. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, bave been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, t& gether with a VALUABLE TRE ATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. address, 

DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Peari Street New York. 


WITH SEVEN 





GAS FIXTURES, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamtps, ct 


fs ie 
Fine Clocks. Anentirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 

- Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 

Mantel Sets, European cities, selected by 


are thi 


us with great 


Ao 22. > , are now on exhibition tn r 
Artistic Bri NZES. showrooms, which have beet 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 


ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of w 


ship. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CoO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 1 


REMOV AI 


The Gorham Mite. Co. 
Silversmiths, announce that th. 
May 


rAmaAn 


th Street, N. ¥ 


will remove about to 


New 


them, at the corner of Broadway 


I) 


the Building erected for 


and 1oth Street. 


VYWELOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass ers to 


trustees, guardians, and conservative investors ger 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1884. 


The Week. 


Tue resolutions and speeches of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Convention constitute the 
most noteworthy political demonstration of 
the year, and emphasize what we said the 
other day concerning the change which is go- 
ing on in political methods. The resolutions 
are a distinct advance over their immediate pre- 
decessors in their declarations on the most im- 
portant questions of the day. Last year the tar- 
iff plank was written by Senator Dawes, and 
was simply the stereotyped demand for ‘‘ wise 
and well-matured laws to protect and develop 
American industry and enterprise both at 
home and on the ocean.”” This year there is 
a demand for a ‘‘reduction of customs duties 
because of the dangerous surplus in the trea- 
sury receipts,” a proviso that this reduction 
should ‘‘be made with the least possible 
injury tothe labor and manufacturing inte- 
resis of the country,” and a recognition of 
the necessity, in the ‘‘ progressive changes in 
industrial conditions, for an investigation of 
the tariff on a scientific basis, to the end that 
it may be considered as to its real influence 
upon labor, capital, production, and revenue.” 
This is a distinct recognition of the tariff as 
a question which is not irrevocably settled, 
but whose consideration is of pressing mo- 
ment. Coming immediately after the organiza 

tion of a Revenue Reform League in Boston, 

and after ex-Governor Long’s remarkable 
statement as Chairman of the Convention, 
that ‘conditions are rapidly changing, and it 
may be but a few years, especially in view of 
the progress already made, before the system 
of protection will have done its work and may 
be laid aside,” its significance is so obvious 
as to require no comment. 











On the subject of Presidential candidates the 
sentiment of the Convention was equally note- 
worthy. Mr. Long was cheered to the echo 
when he suid that for the a; proaching campaign 
the best candidate is the most available, and 
that the best candidate would be one of such ac- 
knowledged worth that the ‘‘ thousands of in- 
fluential and sterling voters who all over the 
land have become, not Democrats or Independ- 
ents, but Indifferents, shall regard his nomina- 
tion as an earnest that the Republican party is 
looking only at the public welfare and prosperi- 
ty.” The platform gave voice to the same idea 
when it demanded as the choice of the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans tor President ‘‘a man of 
proved fidelity in public life, and whose rela- 
tions to the party are such that all its members 





can heartily unite in his support.” It is easy | 
enough to pick out a candidate who answers to | 


these demands. There are several of them in 
the party, but none of them is at the head of a 
boom, or is seeking the nomination in any 
other way. They are all formidable, not 
through wire-pulling and pipe-laying, but be- 
cause the spirit of the time is in their favor. 





The worst showing for Blaine is in the New 


England States, 


His boomers bave been ' 


claiming delegates in every one of them except | cent. 


Vermont, but now that the conventions have 
been held it is shown that he has no follow 
ing to speak of outside of Maine. He bas 
one delegate in New Hampshire, and two, or 
possibly three, in Rhode Island, but not one in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. The conduct 
of Massachusetts is especially reprehensible, 
and we are surprised that it bas not been 
sternly rebuked by the Blaine organs. in the 
face of their assertion that if Mr. Blaine was 
a bad man Mr. Edmunds was another, the 
Massachusetts Republicans elected a solid 
Edmunds delegation, and in State Convention 
chose four men as delegates at large who were 
fairly shouting for Edmunds. 





There is a manifest quibble in Mr. Phe!ps’s re 
ply to Senator Edmunds'’s letter. In his first let 
ter Mr. Phelps said :**Nor would youand I differ 
in giving the highest rank to Senator Grimes; 
but both he and Senator Edmunds acquired 
their interests in the Burlington and Missouri 
Road when they were in the Senate They both 
supported the bill to restore the land grant to 
their road.” Mr. Phelps now says he did notim 
ply that Senator Edmunds owned stock in the 
Burlington and Missouri Road when he voted 
upon the bill, but merely that he was ‘in the 
Senate” when he acquired his interest in the 
road. What, then, does he mean when he says 
‘*They both supported the bill to restore the 
land grant to their road"? How was it ** their 
road” if they had no interest in itat the time the 
bill was voted on’ It turns out that the bill was 
pot a bill to restore a land grant, but virtually 
to change the name of the road. It wasa bill 
to confer upon the Burlington and Missouri 
Railhoad in Nedraska the grant already con- 
ferred upon the Burlington and Missouri Rail 
road in Jowa, which is a very different thing 
from restoring a lapsed land grant Mr. 
Phelps ought to employ bis leisure solely in 
the management of Mr. Blaine’s estate, and 





leave that of Mr. Edmunds to an abler finan 
cier. 
Our esteemed contemporary, the Sun, says 


the charges against Mr. Blaine will not in 
jure him in the Convention. All the Demo- 
cratic papers say the same thing, for two rea- 
sons. One is, that it is a legitimate deduction 
from their belief in the corruption and rotten- 
ness of the Republican party. The other is, 
that they wish extremely to have Mr. Blaine 
nominated. The Sun is, therefore, pursuing 
in the Blaine matter a perfectly proper 
course from the party-journal point of view. 
Any Democratic editor who joined in the 
outery against Blaine would make a great 
mistake, and deserve to have it said that his 
circulation was falling off. 





A very important report has been made by 
the Bureau of Statistics on the operations of 
the Tariff Act of 1883, showing the changes 
effected by that measure in the rates of duty 
on the various articles of import affected by it, 
and the change in rate upon all dutiable im- 
ports in the aggregate. The reduction in the 
aggregate is shown to bave been only 1.47 per 


| bill, supposing it to make an 


} Tous 


| committed 


SSB 


That is, the average ad valorem rate 
on dutiable merchandise during the six months 
ending December 31, ISS82, was 42.34 percent., 
and for the six 
1883, 


months ending December 
40.87 per cent On 
tion was 1.47 percent. It 
ing that the present average mite of duty on 


sugar the red 


is Worth ment 


sugar under our tariff (1.95 cent) per pound) 
is exactly the wholesale price of raw sugar 
| the London market as stated by the 


mist of April 26, viz.: one penny per pound 


grocery sugars selling at two pence and loaf at 
twoand a half pence. The reduction on iron and 


steel effected by the tariff of ISS5 was 


to 4.54 per cent.; on clothing wool 10.78) per 
cent.; on woollen manufactures 1.01 pet 

On the other hand, there was an increase of 
duty on earthen and china ware equal t 

per cent., on spirits and wines 22.76 per cent 
on glassware 1.48 per cent., and on 
manufactures 2.51 per cent. The following 
table shows the present average a 1 valore: 


rates of duty on the principal articles of duti 


able imports, to which we have added 


| rates as they would stand under the Morris 


tion of 20 per cent 


ad valon Atos 
ruatcs 

Spirtta and wines aM) 
Manufactures of woo 1 OTe 
Earthen and china ware Nan) 44 7 
Giass and glass wan s 44.47 
Manufactures of silk 49 83 os 
Clothing wool 45,58 «4 
Malt tiquors 4.84 S18 
Sugarand melada 4/85 44.08 
Combing wool is 11 
Manufactures of cotton 89.53 31.42 
Iron and steel, and manufactures 

thereof w!.N7 26.37 
Carpet woo! 1.78 16.4 


The vote on the tariff in Congress on Tues 


|} day was the first regular stand-up fight be 


tween the forces of protection and free trade 
which has taken place in this country since 
1846. The tariff has been since then much de 
bated, and frequently modified in one direc- 
tion or the other, and there have been sume 
skirmishes between the friends of low 
and the friends of high duties, but the issue 
has always been in some way a side issue 
Tuesday's battle, in which the 
were divided on the distinct question whe 
ther there should be any step taken in the 
direction of revenue reform or 
therefore, the first marked advance 
has been made in Congress in nearly forty 
years. It is not possible that the Democratic 
party can beal up the breach thus opened. 
The division showed that four Democratic 
members to one are in favor of revenue re- 
form, and that without the aid of the Re- 
publicans Mr. Randall could not have de- 


Democrats 


not, Was 


which 


| feated and delayed the policy to which the 


bulk of his party ought now to be irretrievably 
He has done the Republican pro- 
tectionists a very good turn, however, for he has 
enabled them to throw on the Democrats before 
the country the responsibility of refusing to 
make any concessions whatever to the rising 
popular demand for lower duties, or to make 


| any attempt to remedy the failure of the legis 
| lation of last” year to produce the reductions 


which the Tariff Commission recommended, 
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That he was only able, even with the Republi- 
can aid, tocarry out his plans by a majority of 
159 to 155, after the fullest preparation, ought 
to be sufficient to satisfy him that it 1s not 
to his views that the future belongs. 





The situation now furnishes, however, to the 
Democrats the materials for one of the finest 
blunders they have ever committed—a blun- 
der so huge and attractive that the mere 
thought of it must make the mouths of some 
of them water. That blunder would consist 
in treating the vote in the House as conclu- 
sive proof of the impolicy of any further at- 
tempts at revenue reform on the Democratic 
side, and the wisdom of going inte the Presi- 
dential campaign on the theory that the tariff 
will do as it is, or, as the Sun puts it, that 
there are ‘‘ matters of more moment that de- 
mand attention,” without being able to men- 
tion on demand what these matters are. The 
appearance of the party once more on the 
Presidential field without any baggage in the 
shape of ideas or policy would certainly be 
the most delightful spectacle its enemies could 
have, and its effectiveness will be greatly in- 
creased if the Morrison bill be treated by the 
managers as a mistake. 


‘*Puts and calls” have been in a languish- 
ing state for some months, and they have now 
received a bad blow in the failure of Mr. 
James R. Keene to take up the privileges 
which it is said he has been raising money on 
for sometime back. As the Stock Exchange 
very properly refuses to recognize puts 
and calls as contracts to be enforced under 
its rules, the failure of Mr. Keene cannot 
raise any questionsin that body. Possibly the 
intervention of the courts may be invoked to 
determine whether an agreement of A to re- 
ceive stocks from B at a fixed price at a future 
time, in consideration of a sum of money paid 
down, can be enforced at Jaw. Probably not. 
There must be some place to draw a dividing 
line between gambling and legitimate business, 
and if business organizations have drawn it at 
puts and calls, that is a safe place for the law 
todraw it. The failure of Mr. Keene will lead 
to anxious scrutiny of signatures on the part 
of holders of this evanescent sort of property. 





An interesting fact connected with Mr. 
Keene’s suspension is that it produced no bad 
effect upon the Wall Street market, though the 
total amount of his ‘‘ puts” must have been 
very considerable—according to one account, 
200,000 shares. That the market should have 
been strong notwithstanding the collapse of 
suck a bull as this, shows what a mistake it is 
to imagine that the course of the market is 
governed by the agile gamblers and speculators 
who operate in it. The reason that the stock 
of such a corporation as the Erie Railroad 
affords an excellent field for gamblers is be- 
cause of the extraordinary vicissitudes to 
which the management is subjected ; the 
Keenes and Sages are produced by the condi- 
tion of such properties. They enrich or ruin 
themselves or their friends, but in the long run 
the value of stocks is not much affected by them 
one way or the other. 





A notable event of the past week in 
Wall Street was the heavy selling of Union 


] 
| 
| 


and Central Pacific and Western Union Tele- | 


graph shares, which declined six to eight 
points. 


| by reduced earnings, but still more by the 
| conviction that they have passed from the 








monopoly stage to the competitive stage of 
their existence, and that they must hereafter 
fight for trattic, like the railways in the older 
States. 
sold out his Union Pacitic had a demoralizing 
effect on the property, Mr. Tilden’s sagacity 
in business matters being rated as higbly as 
his shrewdness in politics. Western Union 
was depressed by a variety of stories, among 
others that Jay Gould was selling in the most 
intrepid manner. This the habitués of the 
street fully believe. They can find no other 
source of supply of long stock adequate to ac- 
count for the number of shares tumbled upon 
the market from day to day. The only stocks 


which made any decided advance during the | 


week were the Northern Pacifics and Oregon 
Navigation. The coal properties were well 
sustained, but there was a good deal of ner- 
vousness about Reading. Gold exports, al- 
though reaching $2,750,000, attracted no at- 
tention whatever. The business community 
no longer look upon the specie movement as 
an evil in itself, but merely as a sign of other 
existing evils. 





There isa dispute between the bulls and bears 
in the wheat market on the question whether 
we shall have any considerable surplus to 
export during the remainder of the year. 
This is, of course, all guesswork, but much 
depends upon the price offered in foreign mar- 
kets. The outlook in that quarter is by no 
means encouraging, but the causes which tend 
to curtail exports here operate in the same way 
in Russia and India. While the European 
markets have not improved, the Indian scare 
has largely passed away, having been succeed- 
ed by a conviction that we can raise wheat and 
get it to the chief centres of consumption as 
cheaply as anybody. There has also been a 
general restoration of confidence in renewed 
prosperity, arising from a calmer survey of 
the productive powers of the country. Na- 
tions are not brought to permanent distress by a 
superabundance of everything needful for hu- 
man wants. This reflection has gradually 
found its way into the channels of business,and 
has led to a more hopeful feeling. It isnow com 
monly believed that prices have touched bot- 
tom,the shrinkage in general merchandise hav- 
ing ceased some time since. 





Mr. Hurd’s bill to reduce the duty on works 
of art tothe old figure of 10 per cent., and 
remove the exemption of American artists 
abroad, will bring certain dissidents from the 
general petition of the artists for abvlition of 
the art tariff to a distinct sense of their errors, 
and will probably diminish their number. To 
protect art by taxing all the American artists 
who work abroad even ten per cent. on the value 
of all the work they send home will not in- 
crease the selling price of their pictures 
as it might of the works of Rousseau or Mil- 
let, which are practically priceless, but will 
simply be a tax on the painter who has not a 
cosmopolitan reputation and market, and 


The Pacifics were depressed in part | 


The report that Samuel J. Tilden had 





whose prices are regulated by the home de 
mand alone. He will merely sell his pictures 
for the familiar prices minus ten per cent., 
while the purchaser of a picture in Paris will 
charge himself necessarily with the duty. 
The young artist, who most needs protec- 
tion, if anybody needs it, will be the person 
who will not get it. And sending his pic- 
tures home for sale he must pay the duty as 
if already sold. This is the legitimate and 
inevitable effect of the duty on art, for, as 
Mr. Hurd showed, and as we stated long 
ago, the distinction by nationality cannot be 
maintained in face of our treaties. Those 
who went in for a thirty per cent. duty 
have done this good service, that they have 
laid the last feather on the back of the foreign 
producer and compelled him to invoke the 
treaties. This onght to bring the parrowest- 
minded protector of American art over to the 
total abolition of the duty. Butisit worth while 
for the country to employ (if even we had com- 
petent ones) art-appraisers for the trivial gain 
involved to the Treasury? And as we must 
reduce income, why should we not do so on 
an item in which protective or any duties 
are an injury to everybody involved, and a 
useless expense and complication involved in 
the collection, etc.? 





The plan of ‘‘tapping” South America 
with a railroad 6,000 miles long, running 
from Mexico south through the Isthmus and 
to the principal towns below the Equator, is 
afar more harmless scheme for developing 
international trade than many that have yet 
been advanced. It 1s not likely to lead toa 
war with any South American State, and is 
less likely to breed trouble than a “ Pan-Ame- 
rican” congress. It would no doubt cost more 
than having free ships, but then the cost and the 
losses would fall on the shoulders of the capi- 
talists who undertook the work. They could 
always stop, too, if they found it was too ex- 
pensive; nobody could compel them to build 
the whole 6,000 miles; and unless the 
South Americans showed a liberal disposition 
about taking stock and bonds, we trust they 
would stop. The plan of getting the Govern- 
ment to spend $100,000 or so on a prelimi- 
nary survey by ‘‘ commissioners” is the only 
part of the scheme to which the public 
could possibly object; this will be a mere 
bagatelle to the capitalists who have the mat- 
ter in charge, and can properly be charged to 
the construction account. There seems no rea- 
son why Congress should do anything about it. 





The acquittal of Kellogg, following as it 
does upon the heels of the other failures of 
justice in the Star-route cases, is unfortunate 
for the Government ; but the explanation of 
the result furnished by Mr. Ker, who drew 
the indictment, shows clearly enough how it 
happened. The act under which Kellogg was 
indicted provides that ‘‘if any member of 
Congress shali receive or agree to receive 
from any person any compensation, directly 
or indirectly, for any service rendered or to 
be rendered in relation to any contracts, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor,” etc. 
The Statute of Limitations requires tbat an 
indictment shall be found ‘‘ withio three years 
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from the time the offence was committed.” 
Price, the contractor, testified that in July, 1879, 
he promised Kellogg $20,000 if he would get 
Brady to make an order reiating to a couple of 
Star routes; that Kellogg took the papers and 
reported that it was ** all right”; that Brady 
made the order in Ju'y, 1879; and that Price 
thereupon gave Kellogg, for ** fixing” Brady, 
a note for $5,000 (paid November, 1879), and 
five ‘‘ Post-oftice drafts,” dated July 16, 1879, 
each for $3.000. These drafts, according to 
Mr. Ker, are not negotiable paper, nor are they 
authorized by any law or regulation of the 
Post-oftice Department. They are recognized 
by the Auditor as a order upon 
him to enable the contractors to pay their 
debts; they cannot be sued upon; they are 
revocable at any time before payment, and 
are only called Crafts by courtesy. These 
drafts were to be paid out of money coming 
due to the contractor quarterly, the last pay 
ment being due March 31, 1881. The 
ernment proposed to prove that Walsh col 


sort of 


Gov- 


lected the money every quarter, banded Kel- 
logg half of it, crediing Brady, by 
logg’s directions, with the other half. 


Kel- 


The indictment was found April 18, 1883, 
and the question in the case was whcther 
Kellogg received his ‘‘compensation ” within 
three years from that time. The Court took 
the view that he received it at the time the 
promissory note and drafts were given (July, 
1879),and that the prosecution was barred. Mr. 
Ker thinks the decision ought to have been that 
he got no compensation till he got the money. 
Price’s testimony was, as might have been 
expected, that the paper was received in full 
payment. The point seems to be one of which 
different lawyers might take different views, 
and we hope that it1s not necessary that Judge 
Wylie’s decision should be followed generally 

The view of such trans- 
plain, practical 
Brady, and Price is, we be- 


by criminal judges. 
actions taken by 
men Jike Kellogg, 
lieve, that it is a continuing or ambulatory 
agreement, not wholly satisfied until the cash 
is transferred from the pocket of the briber 
into that of the bribee. 


business 


The death of ‘‘Chevalier Wikoff” re- 
moves from the scene a curious character, 
who played, according to his own belief, an 
important part in the world for many years. 
He had a good education, and a passion for 
the society of distinguished artists and theat- 
rical people,and did one very good turn to the 
people of the United States in bringing Fanny 
Elssler here. Those who have read bis reminis 
cences have probably a friendly feeling toward 
the deceased Chevalier, and do attach 
great importance to his occasional lapses from 
the path of strict rectitude, which usually got 
himself into deeper trouble than any one else. 
He was a journalist, and had throughout his 
life a strong belict in the appetite of the public 
for though he never had capital 
enough to turn it to proper account. His fac 
ulty of invention was very strongly developed, 
and we think itis a pity for bis friends and ad- 
mirers not to recognize this fact. Taken scri 
ously, his account ot himself would have seem- 
ed monstrous. As a “ Chevalier,” he will be 
generally regretted, 


rot 


‘“news,” 


It is evident that the Rev. Dr. Newman did, 
not take all the tendency to Stalwart political 
methods with him when he departed from the 
Methodist Church, the debate 
in the General Philadelpbia 
on Monday, the influence of the parson’s ex 
ample is still felt there. 
he regretted 
to employ **methods 


Judging by 
Conference at 


One of the delegates 
that the 
which tind 
was growing so rapidly 
in the Church's election ot bishops, and allvded 


to “ combinations 


said disposition 


favor in 
political assemblies ” 


‘which were disturbing the 


proceedings of the Conference. He was 
greeted with a loud chorus of ‘* Amens,”” and 


was followed by the Rev. Dr. Hatticld, of 
tremendous com 


motion by charging that the old Methodist 


Rock River, who created a 


custom of the delegates) spending hours 
upoa their knees before voting for a 
bishop had given place to ‘‘eaucussing, log 
rolling, and wire-pulling.” He said that a 


delegate could bardly get out of a car before 
he was button-holed and asked to join a com 
bination,” and that there was too much of the 
‘*vou tickle me and Ill tickle you,” and too 
litue of genuive piety,in the elections to be 
The Rev. Dr. Hatfield 
Was finally shut off, but no one seems to have 
the truth of 


good for the Church 


questioned — successfully his 
charges, 

It isvery odd that the captain of the City of 
Rome should not have received far severer pub 
lic censure for bis extraordinary conduct in the 
matter of the suppose d wreck of the Sot f 


Florida. 


nand of one of the largest and most powerful 


His own story is that be, in com. 


steamers atloat, was signalled by a. ssiling 
vessel that she had a= shipwrecked crew 
on board, and though the rest of the 


led 
crew and 
passengers of the State of Florida. He took 
no notice of this, however, and kept on his 


message was imperfectly made out, it 


him to believe that they were the 


way, reaching England on the 27th of April 
He then learned that the State of Florida was 
over-due, and that there was some anxiety 
about her. Nevertheless, both he and his 
officers kept silent about the signal till the 


Deron came in six days later, with two life 
boats of the missing steamer which she bad 


picked up at sea. The captain of the (ity of 


l- 7 le ‘ , , 
Rome knew well that at this season of the vear 


the Atlantic steamers are apt to be pretty 
full; as a matter of fact there were eighty-five 
passengers on board the State of Florida 


besides the crew. He Knew the kind of accom 


modations an ordinary saijiog vessel can 
supply in our day, boifi as regards food 
and quarters, toa large addition to her own 


crew. He knew that there is no certainty 
when any sailing vessel will get to port. The 
one which signailed him might not get in for 
thirty or forty the mortal 
anxiety which the friends and relatives might 
interval between the 
the wreck and the arrival of the 
might have 
ip and got the full particu 


davs. He knew 


suffer in the arrival of 
the news of 


Moreover, he 


} 
A 


rescuing ship 


run down to the s 


lars at least, in two or three hours, if he 
cid not bring off the passengers. He, 
however, kept straight on, caring more 


for the glory of saving half a day in a 


quick trip than for the rescue of a hundred peo- 


ple from great suffering and danger. His si- 


lence, too, after he reached port seems to indi 
cate that he knew he had been doing some 
thing which it would be difficult to defend or 
eXCUSE If the racing against time which is 
now going on across the Atlantic among the 
great steamship lines is to cause sailors to 
forget or make light of their primary duty 
of helping their fellow-men amid the per 


ils of the 


admonished that speed is not 


great deep, owners ought to- be 


the ooly 
which a line needs to earn pom 


The 


before 


British Ministry seem to be 
the popular sympathy with Gordon 


and the growing dread of French it 


in Egypt Th Ire neh have beer WCIIEaATLY 
emboldened by their success in Tonguin, and 
are taking a much more decided stand about 
their interests in Egvpt than at the begit Ww 
and of course it would greatly strengthen the 
‘erry Cabinet to be able to retrieve the tet 
rble mistake of refusing to participat \ 
the original occupation whet vited to do so 
There is to be a conference in London in the 
first week in June, ealied bv Great Brits 

nominally to se ON sol p of repairing 
the Egyptian finances, but France insists on 


its providing forthe cessation at a fixed pertod 


of the Brush occupation This is rousing 
more or less irritation = in England 
Where there is a strong popular tradition 


as ld us the conquest of 

tro), and, if need be, the undivided cout 

Egypt must be in British hands. Any appear 
French tj 


rauv withdrawal or agree 


Jeune ) a?) ret 
MetalIonN about 


ment to withdraw trom Egypt at the French de 
mand, would put the Ministry in a position of 


considerable peru 


Their embarrassment over 


Gordon grows greater every day He is 
clearly shut up in Khartum, and talks of mak 
ing his escape through Central Africa The 


; mr t n ‘ ) 
Insurrection, too, seems to be 


spreading down 


the Nile, and the demand that he shall be re 


lieved grows louder in England. So an expe 
lition begins to be definitely talked of, but it 
could not take the field under three months, 


and nobody Knows what may happen before 


The defeat in the Committee of the Reichs- 
tag of the bill prolonging the Anti-Socialist 
Law for two years was caused by a tie, two 
Liberals who 
opposed it. This looks as if Prince Bismarck 
had not as vet come to terms with the Cleri 
eals. The tll may still, 
mitted to the Reichstag, and a dissolution is 
threatened if it should be thrown out there. The 
Liberal opposition seems to be due mainly to dis 


Ultramontanes voting with the 


however, be sub- 


like of familiarizing the country and the Govern- 
ment with the protracted use of extraordinary 
police powers. Noone denies that the Socialista 
are more or less turbulent and dangerous, and 
probably there would be no difficulty in arm- 
ing a Liberal minister with ample and extraor- 
dinary means of 1epression, even fora long 
period; but arming a minister of strongly au- 
tocratic views with them is another matter. 
Bismarck ‘has~ prosecuted men like Bunsen 
and Mommsen for mild criticism of him in 
speeches onthe stump. during a parliamen- 
tary canvass, 
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DOMESTIC, 

STATE CONVENTIONS were the political feature 
of the week. On Wednesday the Republicans 
of Massachusetts held an enthusiastic meeting 
in Boston, which was presided over by ex-Gov- 
ernor John D. Long. In the course of bis ad- 
dress he made the following notable allusion to 
the tariff: *‘ Conditions, however, are rapidly 
changing, and it may be but a very few years, 
especially in view of the progress already 
made, before the system of protection will 
have done its work and may be laid aside. | 
hope so, for it involves a most perplexing 
problem, so interwoven with all the other fibres 
of the national economy that artificiality and 
lack of simplicity and singleness are its most 
objectionable features.” He, however, opposed 
the Morriscn bill unwise. On the first 
ballot Senator Hoar, Henry Cabot Lodge, ex- 
Governor Long, and ex-Congressman Crapo 
were elected delegates-at-large to the National 
Convention. They are for Edmunds and 
Lincoln as a Presidential ticket. 

The Massachusetts Democrats, on the same 
day at Worcester, passed a resolution that ‘‘Itis 
the sense of the Convention that General But- 
ler should be nominated President of the 
United States at the National Democratic Con- 
vention at Chicago.” Benj. F. Butler, Josiah 
G. Abbott, M. J. McCafferty, and James De- 
laney, were elected delegates-at-Jarge. 

The Maine Republican Convention on Wed- 
nesday recommended Blaine as a candidate 
for President. The West Virginia Conven- 
tion instructed the delegates to vote for Blaine 
as long as he was inthe field. All the California 
delegates are for Blaine, as are those of 
Nevada and Iowa. Of the Wisconsin dele- 
gates 10 are for Edmunds, 9 for Blaine, 2 for 
Arthur, and 1 for General Sherman. 

The Maryland Republican Convention on 
Thursday elected delegates-at-large on a plat- 
form expressing preference for Blaine. The 
Minnesota Convention adopted a resolution in 
favor of Blaine. The Texas delegates are di- 
vided principally between Blaine and Arthur, 
The Rhode Island delegates, it is said, will 
vote for Blaine on the first ballot. The Colo 
rado delegates are for Blaine. The Oregon 
delegates are instructed for Blaine. The 
Utah delegates are instructed for Arthur, and 
the Wyoming delegates favor him. Kentucky 
sends Arthur delegates-at-large, as do Wash- 
ington Territory and Florida. 

_ In Kansas the Republican State Convention 
expressed a preference for Blaine, and nomi- 
nated delegates-at-large of a similar opinion. 

The anti-Mabone or Straightout Republicans 
of Virginia met at Richmond ou Wednesday. 
There was a small attendance. The Conven 
tion adopted a resolution favoring Blaine and 
Lincoln, but did not instruct its delegates. 
They will contest the right to seats in the 
Chicago Convention with the regular Mahone 
delegates. 

Vermont Republicans, on Wednesday, 
elected delegates for;Edmunds, and instructed 
them to vote for him as long as his name 
was before the Convention. The New Hamp- 
shire Republicans elected two Edmunds dele 
gates, one for Blaine, and one for Arthur. The 
Liberals and Republicans of North Carolina 
have united, and their platform proposes ‘‘ to 
abolish the present system of county govern- 
ment; advises the immediate repeal of the 
internal-revenue laws; and favors such tariff 
laws as will not foster monopolies, but give all 
needed protection to American industries and 
labor.” 

The House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads on Wednesday unanimously agreed 
upon a bill ‘‘to secure cheaper telegraphic 
correspondence.” It provides for the prepay- 

ment of all telegrams, except Government tele- 
grams, by stamps, and the maximum rate for 
telegrams of twenty words or less, exclusive of 


us 





| a stricter enforcement 





address and signature, when the distance of | 
transmission is 1,500 miles or under, is to be 25 | 
cents; for every 250 miles or fraction thereof | 
in excess of 1,500 miles, an additional rate 
of 5 cents may be cbarged. There are other 
regulations for important cities. 

The House of Representatives on Saturday, 
by a vote of 184 to 13, passed the bill to secure 


Law. 

In the House of Representatives on Tues- 
day the long tariff debate was brought to a 
close with speeches by Messrs. Randall (Dem.) 
and Kasson (Rep.) against the Morrison bill, 
avd Messrs. Blackburn (Dem.) and Morrison 
(Dem.) in its favor. Mr. Converse (Dem.) 
then made a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause (the House being in Committee of the 
Whole). The motion was carried by 156 to 
151. The test yea and nay vote was on the 
motion to agree with the Committee's report, 
which was adopted, 159 yeas, 155 nays. Of 
the 159 votes which defeated the bill, 118 
were Republicans and 41 were Democrats. 
Of the 155 votes cast against the motion to 
reject the bill, 151 were Democratic and 4 
Republican. The four Republicans were 
Messrs. Nelson, Strait, Wakefield, and Milo 
White, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Van Wyck, on Monday, iutroduced a 
bill in the Senate to forbid the ownership by 
aliens and foreign corporations and companies 
of a greater quantity of public land than in- 
dividual citizens of the United States are au 
thorized to enter under the Settlement and 
Improvement Laws, or to acquire or hold a 
greater quantity of land in the Territories of 
the United States than 640 acres. 

H. W. Cannon was nominated on Wednes- 
day by the President as Comptroller of the Cur 
rency tosucceed John J. Knox, resigned. Heis 
thirty-five years of age,and has been a banker 
for many years. In 1870 he went to St. Paul, 
Minn., and in 1871 he removed to Stillwater, 
where he organized the Lumberman’s National 
Bank, and was made Cashier of the bank, a 
position he has held for nearly thirteen years. 

During April the decrease of the United 
States public debt was $5,232,075. 


A sudden termination of the Government’s 
suit against ex Senator William Pitt Kellogg, 
for receiving compensation while Senator in 
regard to the Price Star-route contract, was 
reached on Thursday. A motion was made by 
the defence on Wednesday to reject Price’s 
testimony, on which the Government had 
founded their case. Judge Wylie, of the 
Criminal Court in Washirgton, in making his 
decision, referred to the coun's of the indict- 
ment charging that Kellogg had received 
$1,500 from Price atidifferent dates, beginning 
April 19, 1880. If the allegations in the first 
count were true, that the first payment was on 
April 19, 1880, it would bring the offence 
within the three years’ limit imposed by the 
statute ot limitations. If Price testified be- 
fore the Grand Jury as he had done on Wednes- 
day, then the indictment gave the wrong date, 
for the bribery took place on April 19, 1879, 
and the prosecution was barred. This was the 
principal point on which the Court ruled 
against the prosecution. The jury then ren- 
dered a veraict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” A nolle 
prosequi was then entered as to Mr. Price, 
who was under charge of conspiracy with 
Thomas J. Brady. This course was taken in 
tulfilment of a promise that Price would not 
be prosecuted if he told the truth. 

The Thetis, of the Greely relief expedition, 
sailed from Brooklyn Navy-yard for St. 
Johns, N. F., on Thursday. 

In the Assembly on Wednesday, Mr. Howe, 
from the special committee on the alleged abuses 
of the Utica Insane Asylum, presented the 
Commitice’s report, Mr. Howe said the Com- 
mivtee was cOnvi..ced that the business affairs 
of the institution need a thorough revision. 
He offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
requesting the Attorney-General, Comptroller 


and President of the Board of Churities to de- | 


| tral authority or responsible agency. 


of the Anti-Chinese | 


vise a plan for a reorganization of the business 
and financial management of the charitable 
institutions of the State, so that funds may be 
administered by the Comptroller, and pur- 
chases of supplies may be made by some cen- 
The re- 
port showed that great cruelty and brutality 
toward patients were exercised by attendants, 
one of whom was personally responsible for 
the death of the patient Hughes. 

Tae Assembly Bill to regulate the hours of 
labor for car conductors and drivers was killed 
in the State Senate on Wednesday afternoon 
by a vote of 12 to 15. The bill prohib- 
iting the manufacture of cigars in tenement 
houses was passed by the Senate, 20 to 2. 

Six of Mr. Roosevelt’s New York city re- 
form bills were passed in the State Senate on 
Thursday, with only two or three opposing 
voles. The Senate on Thursday, by a vote of 
12 to 18, refused to disagree with the adverse 
report on the Five Cent Elevated Fare Bill. 
On Friday the City Civil-Service Act, with 
amendments covering the Police and Fire De- 
partments, and striking out the exemption of 
soldiers, was passed. An amendment extend- 
ed the bill to all cities of the State. 

James R. Keene, the noted speculator, sus- 
pended on Wednesday. In explanation of 
the event Mr. Keene said: ‘‘ After paying out 
millions of dollars in cash in the last few 
mouths in my efforts to protect my privileges 
on a falling market, I have tinally determined 
to-day to call a halt in the interest of those 
with whom I have business.” His couvsel, 
Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow, said: *‘ It is impossible 
to tell the exact, or even approximate, extent 
of Mr. Keene’s tiabilities. Mr. Keene himself 
does not know. He has expended $400,000 
within the Jast fortnight to protect his privi- 
leges. It took $1,500,000 out of his pocket 
during the last month to make good his mar- 
gins, and altogether, during the last six 
months or thereabouts, he has lost probably 
$4,000,000 all told in his Wall Street opera- 
tions.” 


At about 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning 
the Marine National Bank, Wall Street, sus- 
pended payment. Its capital stock is $400,000. 
Definite information as tothe cause of the fail- 
ure and the probable results was hard to gain 
on Tuesday. Seon after the announcement, 
came rumors of trouble with the firm of Ward 
& Grant, brokers. Tae firm is composed of 
General U. 8. Grant and U. 8. Grant, jr., Fer- 
dinand Ward, James D. Fish, and W. C. 
Smith. It is asserted that this firm owed the 
Marine Bank about $600,000, loaned on certain 
securities. On Tuescay morning the bank 
asked for payment, which was refused. Mr. 
Ward, who is also a director of the bunk, was 
said to have disappevsred, and with him the 
keys of the safe in which all the books and 
papers of the firm were deposited. Great sym- 
pathy is expressed for General Grant, who, it 
is said, knew nothing of the firm’s specula- 
tions. The city has a deposit of $1,000,000 
inthe Marine Bank. It is not thought that 
the bank will be able to resume payments, and 
the exact condition of its affairs will not be 
known until the bank examiner completes his 
investigations. 

A six days’ walking match was concluded 
at the Madison Square Garden in this city on 
Saturday night, Fitzgerald, an ex-Alderman 
ot Long Island City, beipg the winner with a 
score of 610 miles, the largest on record. 
Rowell, the Englishman, was second with 602 





miles. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began its sessions on Thurs- 
day morning in Association Hall, Philadel- 
phia. The attendance was very large. 

Mrs. C. B. Kilgore, who was refused ad- 
mission to the bar by the Philadelphia Courts 
of Common Pleas Nos. 1 and 2, was admitted 
op Saturday by Court No. 4 

Forest fires prevailed throughout Northern 
and Western Pennsylvania and in parts of 
New York on Friday and Saturday, burning 
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a great deal of valuable timber and several 
villages, and causing some loss of life. 

On Saturday news was received from Lon- 
don at the oftice of the State Line Steamship 
Company inthis city that their vessel, the State 
of Florida, which left New York for Glasgow 
on April 12, had probably been lost at sea. 
The ground forthe belief was that the steamer 
Devon had picked up at sea on April 27 two 
life-boats of the State of Florida, while the 
City of Rome reported having passed on the 
same day a sailing vessel which had signalled 
that she had on board the shipwrecked crew 
of the State— (supposed, therefore, to be the 
State of Florida), The vessel was of 3,155 tons 
burthen, and was built at Glasgow in 1857. 
She carried eigbty-five passengers, thirty-tive 
of whom were cabin. 

The steamship Alaska brought to this port 
on Sunday afternoon the members of the 
Siamese Embassy, who were received by a 
delegation of naval officers. They went to 
Washington on Monday and paid their respects 
to President Arthur. They will travel around 
the country for several months. 

Prof. Samuel D. Gross, M.D., the eminent 
surgeon and writer on medical topics, died in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, aged seventy-nine. 
Ile was for many years professor in the Jef 
ferson Medical College of that city. 

FOREIGN. 

Lord Dufferin has informed the Porte that 
the Egyptian conference will be held in Lon 
don, and that it will be limited to financial 
affairs. The Porte has not replied to the invi 
tation to join the conference. 

Earl Granville, British Foreign Secretary 
of State, received on Thursday the reply of 
the French Government to the English propo 
sal fora conference to discuss Egyptian af- 
fairs. It is couched in very friendly terms 
and accepts the conference in principle. It 
asks, however, for a previous exchange of 
views between the two Governments upon 
matters evidently connected with the financial 
question, which it will therefore be impossible 
to treat separately. It has been settled that 
the conference will be held in London, begin 
ning the first week in June, 

The London Post says it understands that 
he conditions upon which tbe French Gov 
ernment will consent to the conference with 
England upon the Egyptian question are, that 
England shall give up all idea of annexation 
and of a protectorate; and that, on the other 
hand, France shall recognize the services ren 
dered by England in Egypt, and shall ac 
quiesce in the right of England to maintain 
a military occupation of Egypt until the task 
of reorganization has been completed. France 
stipulates that the date of witbdrawal of the 
British troops shall be detinitely fixed. France, 
on her side, pledges herself not to interfere by 
arms with the affairs of Egypt, recognizing 
that England alone bas the right so to ao. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday 
Mr. Gladstone said that the latest advices 
from Kbartum indicated that the city was in 
no military danger. He was unable to speak 
in regard to the termination of General Gor- 
don’s mission until he received replies to the 
communicauions which the Government had 
addressed to the General. The Eyyptian 
correspondence shows that the Government 
refused to allow Indian troops to relieve 
General Gordon, on the ground that India has 
no direct interest in the Sudan. 

Parhamentary documents published in Lon- 
don on Monday contain a despatch from 
General Gordon, dated Khartum, April 16, 
to Sir Evelyn Baring, mm which he says: 


‘‘As far as I understand the = situation. 
you state that there is no intention of 
sending relief here or to Berber. You 
refuse me Zebebr Pasha. I consider my 


self free to act according to circumstances. 
I shall hold on here as long as I ean. 


If I can suppress the rebellion I shall do so: 
otherwise, I shall retire to the 


leave you the indelible disgrace 


H preed and 
abandon- 





ing the garrisons of Sennaar, Kassala, Berber, 
avd Dongola, with the certainty that vou will 
evenvually be forced to smash up the Maha 
under great difficulties, if you would retain 
peace in Egypt.” This despatch, when read 
in the House of Commons, produced an un 
pleasant impression, and it is believed that it 
will affect the vote on a pending resolution to 
censure the Government. 

Kbartum despatches, of April 21, reported 
everything sate. Trade, it is asserted, will be 
carried on with E) Mahdi’s men in case Khar 
tum is taken. The Greek merchants are al 
ready in direct correspondence with El Mahdi 
with a view to the establishment of regular 
commerce. 

Hussein Pasha was still at Berber on Wed 
nesday, and telegraphed that it was tuo late to 
retreat. The town was completely surround 
ed by rebels. 

There were fresh reports of the surrender of 
Berber in circulation at Cairo on Sunday 
Three English ofticers of the Egyptian army 
have been ordered to ascend the Nile on May 
%th, for the purpose of making a recon 
noissance. 

Two thousand refugees have reached As 
suan from Korosko, and more are coming in 
daily. Evacuation is proceeding quietly at 
that place. Refugees who lett Khartum. be 
fore it was invested by El Mahdi are expected 
at Assuan within a few days. 

The debate on the Franchise Bill was re- 
sumed inthe House of Commons on Thursday 
night. A motion was made that to increase 
the electoral privileges of Ireland at the pre 
sent time is dangerous to the state. Mr. Glad 
stone opposed it, saying that it Was impossible 
to Maintain the union between Eugland and 
Ireland except by giving equal rights to both 
countries. The motion was not pressed 

The House of Commons has rejeeted, by a 
vote of 149 to 79, the bill licensing cremato 
ries. It was opposed by the Government en 
the ground of public feeling against crema 
tion. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has resigned tl 
Chairmanship of the National Conservatiy 
Union in London, owing to a violent quarrel 


it 


t 


with tue Marquis of Salisbury over the at 
fairs of the Union. This wuhdrawal has 
created a sensation in London. The cause 


was a bitter disagreement with the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Lora Randolph Churehill indig 


nantly denies a report that he iutends to 
withd aw from the Conservative party aud 
form a new one. 

In consequence of documents found in the 
possession of James Eagan, the man who has 


n t 
been under arrest at Birmingham tor compli 
city in a dynamite scheme, William Mac Don 
nel, a publican, was arrested in Wednesbury, 
atown seven miles vorthwest of Birmingham, 
on Thursday, and takeu to that city. He is 
charged with being a Fenian District Centre 
He will be tried with Daly and Eagan for 
treason-felony. On Saturday all three were 
arraigned in the police court, and atter some 
damaging testimony against them had been 
produced they were remanded for one week 


Fitzgerald and ten other Fer were ar- 
raigned at Sligo, Lreland, on Monday, charged 
incidentally with being Invincibles, and speci- 
fically with the murder of landlords and 
others. 


ans 


Michael Davitt has abandoned polities, and 
will go to Australia and make that country 
his residence in future. The reason generally 


assigned is the dispute between Daviit and 
>» } , 
Parnell as to the nationalization of land 


scheme 

James Stephens is engaged in Paris upon 
a work entitled * A History of Fenianism and 
the lL. R. Bo (Irish Republican Brotherhood), 
compiled from private diaries and the corre- 
spondence between himself and the late Fen 
ian leader, John O'Mahony. The way in 
which the organization spread in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America, and the ori- 
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= = x 
ginal constitution of the Brotherhood will be 
fully explained. An impartial picture of the 
inner circle up to Is70 w it is asserted, also 
de given 

The Oriental Bank of London sus 
payment on Friday Qn Saturday th tk 
shares were qu ted at a discount of r 
cent, 

The Ceylon Company (1 { f Londo 

“ ’ 

failed on Monday It owed oO tea 


Bank $2,000,000 
Chevalier Henry Wikotf died at) Brightor 





England, on Friday, at about seventy four 
years of age. He has been prominent for half 
a century in the society of Europe and Amer 
ca He was born at Philadelphia, and was 
educated at a Princeton scademy, Yale, at 
Union. He was admitted to the bar in 18384 
but the following vear began a life of tra 
vel with a vovage to Europe In IS44 he 
started a preaper called ttre ay for t! 
advocacy of tree trad Which he saak = 
OO. He was the friend of Louis Napole 
of Lord Palmerston, and a hundred 1 
ties. Im ISSO he came to this eitv to publish 
his book Reminiscences of an ld 

An additional cred f 40,004 ) francs 
to defrav the expenses of the Tor 1h OXp 
tion, will be asked by the Fy Minis f 
Marine when the Chamber of D pulles reas 
semmbles 

The Frenel Govern? nt hae ¢ } «t 
Sefor Zoriula S| > 
France And SO AN Lent i } lias 
omplied 

The election for members of 1) Snanish 
Chamber of Deputies results nt chon f 
4 Conservatives | 
tates I rty w | iis s oTs of 
Sefor Ssgus e livuasti 
Lett; 38 Poss sts bat Castelar 

tudicals ( Autor s Wo! 
also chose 

It Is Assert \ . VST that 
owing secoverv al Moseow a plot 
© SSSHSSIDNe ( 1} festiv s ad 
signed » tin r of { ag tt 
Czar will be St. Petersburg 

The Con 1B pr the 
German Arti S< s Law has rejected the 
measure as proposed by the Government, The 
Reichstag will. bowever. be called to vote 
upon it 

Professor Virchow, the « ent scic st 
has published a 1 , Re which he 
says that tr sis Germanv caused by 
eating imported American meat is contined to 
a few 1SOin 1 ists i Bremer Besides 
this, he } nis t angers connected with 
the rearing of plus In veneral, and urges the 
con sory examina German and im 
ported American pork 

Tt n awe of Princess \ tora of Llesse 
to Prine uis of Battenberg took place at 
Darmstadt ¢ Wednesday Queen Victoria, 
the grandmother of the bride, the Prince and 
Princess Imperia of Gern in and the Prince 
and Princess ot Wales were present 


1a, Widow of Ferdinand 
int of the present Em 
dead, aged elghty one The ex 
Empress was the third daughter of King 
Victor Emmanuel I., of Sardinia. 

Three dynamite cartridges were found on 
Wednesday at Toronto under the Parliament 
buildings, two at the eastern and one at the 
western end. Wires were attached and prepa 
rations had been made tor attaching the fuse. 
The overy created considerable excite 
ment, and additional guards were immediately 
placed at the building. It was at first sup 
posed to be a Fenian plot, but afterward that 
it was probably a joke or trick on the part of 
some one who wanted to be appointed a police 
officer. 

Another insurgent band, headed by Chief 
Varona, has appeared in Cuba. The civil 


ana 


The ex-Empress At 
I of Austria, 
peror, is 


iu 


cise 


guards have had an encounter with it, in which 
' the rebels were defeated, 
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THE PARTIES AND THE PRESS. 


Tue following letter comes from a well-known 
Southern politician: 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Can you explain a mystery that 
puzzles me? Half the ration believe that our 
revenue should be so raised as to protect, en 
courage, and maintain American manu 
factures. With this half agree Blaine, Ar- 
thur, Logan, Edmunds, and substantially the 
whole Republican party. The other half be- 
lieve that the tariff is primarily solely for 
revenue, with just such protection as inci 
dentally must arise from any tariff whatever. 
With this half agree Bayard, McDonald, Mor- 
rison, Carlisle, and all the Democratic lead- 
ers, and substantially the whole party. 
This is really the line of demarcation between 
the parties. Now, please explain to me why 
it is that no Republican journal (as for in- 
stance, the Nation, New York Times, New 
York Herald, Chicago Tribune) ever.proposes 
bolaly to support the party which it believes to 
be right, and oppose the party it believes to be 
wrong, upon that which must be for years to 
come the question of questions, dominating 
and controlling all others? Is there any 
country in the world, save ours, in which such 
a thing as a failure on the part of representa- 
tive journals to support the party which advo 
cates their views, is possible ? Why is this so 
with us? Are Carlisle, Bayard, McDonald, 
and Morrison disloyal to the Union, or ever 
likely in any event to be so? An answer will 
oblige C. 

JACKS ON, Miss., April 21, 1884. 

The answer is easy enough. In the first 
place we think few Republicans would admit 
our correspondent’s statement of the facts to 
be correct. Few, for instance, would accept 
the statement that the half of the nation which 
believes in a tariff for revenue only, is to be 
found in the Democratic party, and the half 
which believes in a tariff for protection, is to 
be found in the Republican party. The lines 
which divide people on the tariff question are, 
indeed, notoriously not coincident with the 
party lines. There are both Democratic pro- 
tectionists and free-traders, and Republican 
protectionists and free-traders, 

Granting, however, that the Democratic par- 
ty contains more revenue reformers than the 
Republican party, the question remains wheth- 
er it contains enough to make it possible to con- 
sider it even in a rough way the party of reve- 
nue reform. This,too, must be answered inthe 
negative. The Democratic party bas never 
since the war ventured to take the tield, either 
through its platforms, its stump, or its Jegisla- 
tion, as a party of free trade or low duties. The 
feeble attempt it made to do so in 1880 
was abandoned before the canvass was half 
over. Consequently no Republican who con- 
sidered the tariff the most important question 
of the day has been able, since 1861, to feel 
sure, if he gave in his adhesion to the Demo- 
crats, on the approuch of any electoral con- 
test, that he would not find himself thrown 
ignominiously into the ditch before it was 
over, and left to fiud bis way back to his own 
party in the wretched character of an unde- 
ceived renegade. 

The attempt the Democrats are now making 
may be more sustained and more successful, 
but confidence is, of course, a p'ant of slow 
growth. A considerable portion of the party 
evidently wishes it to fail,and is afraid to go in- 
to the Presidential campaign on the tariff issue. 
They may yet succeed in depriving the Morri- 








son bill of all its valuable features, No party can 


earn a character for sincerity on any subject | 
Most Republican free-traders | 


in six months. 
will be disposed to wait until the Democrats 


have boldly fought out a Presidential contest | 


on the tariff issue, and lost in it, before throw- 
ing in their fortunes with them, even if free 


trade were what they considered the gravest | 
| and their number of votes for candidates as 


question in the politics of the day. 

This brings us to what 1s perhaps the most 
important point of all. The number of those 
Republicans who consider free trade and rev- 
enue reform so serious a question of the dsy 
as to make others by comparison of little 
moment, is very smal]. Most of them seek 
from the party they put or keep in power that 
kind of soundness which, in an individual, 
would be described by the term good cha- 
racter; that is, they want to be sure that it 
gets its impulse and direction from the 
more intelligent, industrious, thrifty, orderly, 
and in the best sense of the word conserva- 
tive portion of the community—the portion 
which finds its political satisfaction mainly in 
seeing the laws faithfully executed, the pub- 
lic moneys honestly collected and spent, the 
fruits of honest labor secured to the owner, 
and peace maintained with the outer world. 
To this class the Democrats have, during the 
last quarter of a century, offered little induce- 
ment to jointhem. They had a great chance 
on the question of civil-service reform, which 
has taken such a strong hold of the public 
mind, but they deliberately put it aside. 
To have taken hold of this after the war, 
and made it a sort of support for the attacks 
on the corruption of the Republican party, 
would, as far as one can see, have been a most 
successful stroke of policy, especially if linked 
with an effort to put the currency on a sound 
footing. Farfrom taking hold of it, however, 
the Democrats not only allowed the Republi- 
cans to start the reform movement, of the 
strength of which the recent Jegislation in this 
State is such a striking proof, but since its in- 
ception have mainly occupied themselves in 
obstructing and ridiculing it. The credit they 
might have got from Mr. Pendleton’s share in 
it, they have deliberately refused by repudiating 
him and trying to exclude him from public 
life. 

In fact, the only thing they have offered 
revenue reformers as an inducement to join 
them has been ‘‘ harmony,” as if harmony 
were in itself a supreme political good. But,of 
course, nobody can be tempted by harmony 
without asking what the harmony is about. 
Harmony in itself, meaning the absence of dis- 
cord, is of no more value in politics than music. 
When anybody asks what Democratic barmo- 
ny means, the answer bas always to be, a gene- 
ral agreement that it would be nice to get the 
offices away from the Republicans, and divide 
them, without reference to the public interest, 
amopg the Democratic politicians. 
kind of harmony, however, almost everybody 
who cares for good government in these times 
prefers discord, and discord is now what all 
Democrats who love thcir party ought to try 
for, The road to success lies through it. 





THE “STRENGTH” MARKET. 
Harper's Weekly, in recently condemning the 
boss system of instructing delegates to vole 





for a particular candidate at the Convention, 
said: 

‘Tbe foolish practice of instructions to 
delegates has been generally, though not 
universally, abandoned by the conventions 
of this year. Itis a practice which converts 
a representative with discretion into a mere 
instrument, avd it is absurd, because local 
conventions may as well announce their will 


send thirty, or forty, or fifty, or seventy men 
to a distant city, at great expense and incon- 
venience, to do the very same thing.” 

The practice is, however, not by any means 
so absurd as it seems. It would not serve the 
purpose of those who uphold it just as well to 
announce their will and the number of their 
votes as to send forty or fifty or seventy men 
to a distant city. They do not send the in- 
structed delegates simply to vote. They send 
them to make bargains, and ‘‘deals,” and 
‘‘trades,” and this could not be dene by let- 
ter. In fact, to the friends of instructions 
the convention is not simply a place of po- 
mination, but a market in which ‘‘strength” 
is bought and sold. The instructed dele- 
gates are not bound to hold out for their 
candidate indefinitely. As soon as they per- 
ceive that there is no reasonable chance 
of nominating him, it becomes their duty 
to sell his ‘‘strength,” or, in other words, 
to find out who among the other candidates, 
whose prospects still are good, will give most 
for their votes in the shape of office or patron- 
age fortheirown man. This accounts for the 
lively interest which instructed delegates retain 
in the work of nomination long after their 
own ckance of succcss bas passed away. 

The candidate at the coming Convention 
who will have most strength to sell will prob- 
ably be Mr. Blaine, and his brokers will 
enjoy the great advantege of being long fore- 
warned that the best they can dois to make 
a ‘‘deal.” To bave to offer strength for sale 
suddenly, after baving previously expected to 
find a better use for it, is of course always 
disadvantageous. Mr. Blaine’s delegates will 
go to Chicago knowing exactly what their 
business on hand is, so that they will waste no 
time. What he would like to trade for is very 
well known. One of his pet funcics is that he 
would make a brilliant Secretary of State, and 
probably any candidate whose chances are 
good can have his ‘‘ strength” for a promise of 
the State Department. It is surmised, accord- 
ing to the Boston J/erald, that either General 
Sherman or General Harrison would give 
it to bim, but that Edmunds, Arthur, Gresh- 
am, or Lincoln would not. The Herald 
adds ‘‘that this is a matter which should be 
inquired into by delegates who think Blaine’s 
influence in the Cabinet would be pernicious.” 
It certainly is. There will, of course, be 
many delegates at the Convention who will op- 
pose his nomination simply because they think 


| he cannot be elected, and these may think 


To this | 


that he would make a good Secretary of State. 
But no delegate who thinks him unfit to be 
President can help thinkiog him eminently 
unfit to be put in charge of our foreign affairs. 
It will, therefore, be undoubtedly tbe duty of 


| all such delegates to tind out if they can 


whether, in voticg for any candidate, they are 
volivg to put Blaine in that department of the 
Government in which he can do most mischief 
in the shortest space of time. 
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hope of being able to make trouble with 
foreign nations was revealed by an observa- 
tion in the letter which his mouthpiece, Mr. 
William Walter Phelps, recently wrote in 
his defence. Mr. Phelps said, that as to the 
Blaine foreign policy, ‘‘ however much some 
Eastern journals may criticise, it is popular 
with a large majority of the American peo- 
ple.” That Blaine thinks so still there 1s no 
doubt. Gartield’s death, he feels, put a sud- 
den and unfortunate stop to a series of 
rows with foreign Powers, which he was 
industriously getting up, and which would 
have covered him with glory. Like all politi- 
cians of his type in every country in the 
world—the flashy, unscrupulous, conviction 
less type to which Disraeli and Louis Napoleon 
belonged—his idea of ‘‘brilliancy ” in adminis 
tration is the absorption of the public atten- 
tion in foreign complications, to the neglect 
of home affairs, and the general promotion 
of financial looseness, so as to give plenty 
of chances to the class of enterprising po 
litical adventurers. If Garfield bad lived, 
Blaine would probably have made so much 
trouble that he would have by the end of four 
years been permanently excluded from the 
political arena, or ‘‘ordered off the course,” 
like the jockeys and betting men who indulge 
in sharp practice or get up scrimmages at 
race meetings. 

It would be most unfortunate now if he 
should getanotherchance. Our relations, both 
political and commercial, with the South Ameri- 
can Republics are doubtless capable of much 
improvement. We ought, too, doubtless to have 
some definite understanding with Great Britain 
and all European Powers about the piercing of 
the Isthmus. But the very last man in Ameri 
can public life to be intrusted with the trans- 
action of any such business is Mr. Blaine. He 
not only is wanting in the kind of knowledge 
necessary for any such work, but the un 
steady, sensational character of his mind, and 
his devouring egotism and ambition, make 
him now unfit for any work but that of elec 
tioneering. He cannot put pen to paper 
without producing a ‘‘ campaign document.” 
The very same reason which makes so many 
people opposed to all attempts, however mod 
erate, to change the tariff, ought to ex- 
clude him from all share in the National 
Administration. He is essentially, by tem- 
perament and character, a disturber of busi- 
ness in all cases in which his operations are 
visible above the surface. The larger our 
population grows, and the greater the volume 
of our invested capital, the more delicate does 
the machinery of our trade and finance be- 
come, and the more necessary is it that our 
foreign affairs should be in the hands of cool, 
sensible, clear-headed men, who are more 
concerned about the fortunes of their coun 
iry than about their own. Of these we luckily 
have plenty both in public and private life. 


BOOM MORALITY. 


A STERN Moralist, armed with power, would, 
we think, at this stage, call together the news- 
paper members of the Blaine boom, including 
Mr. William Walter Phelps, and address them 
somewhat in this fashion : 


That he has by no means abandoned the 


‘‘Inasmuch, dear friends, as the charges 


| against your candidate for the Presidency, 


which you are fighting so manfully, and which 
you are afraid will damage him, are not that he 
bought railroad bonds, but that he has been 
corrupt, tricky, unscrupulous, and evasive, 
don’t you think your manner of defending 
him is likely to aggravate any unfavorable 
impression about him which the public has 
already formed? For instance, 1 notice that 


| you have published with much horn-blowing 


| 





Mr. Phelps’s ‘complete answer * to the Nati 

but although I have watched your columns 
closely, [have not yet seen in them a line of the 
Nation’s original accusation or of its reply to 
Mr. Phelps. If you went before a jury, you 
know the accusation would be beard first, then 
the answer, and then the reply, and you 
would be laughed out of court if you asked 
to have nothing submitted but tbe answer 
What makes this the more remarkable is, that 


| the Vation’s reply contained Mr. Blaine’s own 


letters, on which the case against him rests. The 
mere inspection of these ought, on your theory 
of the affair, to knock the Nation's accusations 
into tlinders. Why then, brethren, do you not 
print them in their order, and, if you do not 
like the Nation’s comments on them, insert 
some of your own? 

‘| know of course that your object in this 
concealment and evasion is to humbug some 
body; but whom can it be ? You are of course 
not straining your consciences for the benefit 
of the regular Blaine devotees. They do not 
need any vindication, because no accusation 
would produce the slightest impression on them: 
The people you are trying to convince must be 
the Independents, and the friends of other can 
didates. Do you seriously suppose that any of 
these who still feel any curiosity about the 
character of your Knight are going to rest sa 
tisfied with the Phelps letter and your flatulent 
applause? Of course they read the other side of 
the case, as presented by the Nation and other 
journals. What conclusion, then, do you think 
they draw from your reserves and exclusions’ 
What inference does the world draw, breth 
ren, about anybody who hides the accusation 
against him before he asks you to hear his de 
fence? Could you get an old suit of clothes 
in that way from a charitable widow, not to 
speak of ‘a nomination on the first ballot ° 
from the Republican party ? 

‘** Would that I could dismiss you, dear 
friends, with these few and imperfect re 
marks, But there are ove or two more of 
your capers which fill me with alarm for your 


| temporal and eternal future, and about which 


| 


I must say something. As you know, our in 
genuous young friend here, Mr. Phelps, has 
been trying to show that Mr. Edmunds, in buy 
ing the bonds of a railroad which had three 
months previously benefited by Congressional 
legislation, did precisely the same thing as 
Mr. Blaine did in the Lite Rock and Fort 
Smith case, for which he has been attacked 
‘The cases were so analogous,’ says our can 
did young friend, ‘in all essential particulars, 
that it seemed proper to group them.’ ‘ Mr. 
Edmunds,’ retchoes the Jridune, ‘went just 
as far as Mr. Blaine and no further—made ex 
actly the same sort of investment, after the same 
sort of action in Congress, within the same in 
terval of time, on the same terms.’ Brethren, 


this is dreadful. Y« 
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i know as well as Ld 


looking atthe matter even froma low worldly 
point of view, that in lying, as in other things 
safety lies in moderation. In thts case yourex 
cess brings more trouble on your protege, Mr 
Blaine, for don't you remember that he, en 
the 2oth of April, 1869, denied in Cot 


in the most solemn and formal manner, that 


the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad was 
indebted to Congress for anything, and asserted 
that it derived ‘its life, franchise abd Va 
wholly from the State, and ‘ 
from Congress So that either you are mak 
ing Mr. Edmunds go much further than M 
Blaine, and indeed do something which Mz 
Blaine did not do, or else vou are announcing 
to the world that vour own candidate was 


guiltv of deliberate and conspicuous falseh 


You dido't think of this when you were writ 
ing your letters and your articles Well, but 
you ought to have thought of 1 ln the bus 


Ness in which vou are now ehyrged, Noloing 


is sOimportant to you as a good memory. You 


ought, in fact, to block t your work ft 
gether, agree on your story, and see exactly 
where it will land you, before you begu 


Writing 
‘But this, dear fmends, is not all that ‘1 
bles me about vou You have in your haste 


omitted one defence of Mr. Blaine, which, if it 


had no other merit, would have had the merit 
of truthfulness. You might have said that 
he vever made any investment at al 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith bends, and 


this way you could have proved triumphantly 


that he was not only as pr as Mr. Edmunds 

but far purer For there is not a particle of 
' 

evidence, eitber in his letters or in the tesil 


mony before the Judiciary Committee,to show 
that he ever put one cent into the securities of 
the road. Warren Fisher swore he never sold 
him any bonds atall. In fact. all the si curities 


he got he seems to have earned as commissions 


on sales. They were, in short, vou might have 
said, the product of honest toil, unlike Mr 
Edmunds’s Burlington and Missouri bonds 
purchased in the market 
forcash. I mention this by way of showing 


that if vou would read the Mulligan 


which were simply 


letters 


and the testimony, you would not only avoid 


ging errors and inconsistencies, but 






SOOTHE ¢ a 


o \] 
often stumb] 


truths which you might 


t on 
turn to account t is not unnatural that you 
should dislike reading them, but they ought 
in your present undertaking to be asort of rade 

for you 
that isof importance for you to know to make 
you successful as apologists, even if they 


They contain everything 


do not wholly save you from sin and absur 
dity “ws 


THE FALL 
Au the leading FE 
been discussing during the last two months 
the cause of the widely extended fali in the 
price of commodities. The silver men, led 
by M. Laveleye, the Belgian, of course find it 
in the scarcity of money, owing to the repu 
distion of silver by the leading commer- 
cial countries. But this theory really finds lit 
Ue acceptance, and excites but little attention, 
outside the ranks of the small knot of zealots 
who have during the last few years made 
| silver their hobby. Mr. Robert Giffen, the 


OF PRICES 


“ropean economists have 
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Board of Trade in England, has published an 
addiess, in which he shows that a considera- 
ble reduction has taken place in all the neces- 
saries of life in England within the last forty 
years, except butchers’ meat. In support 
and illustration of his thesis, he produces a 
table given him by the treasurer of St. George’s 
flospital in London, showing that the cost of 
everything needed by the patients,except meat 
and service, has greatly diminished within the 
last fifty years. M. Leroy-Beaulieu and other 
writers show that the same tendency to lower 
prices for all the necessaries appears on the 
Continent and has existed for many years, al- 
though just now a little more marked than here- 
tofore. He, however, dismisses the silver 
explanation as ‘‘mystical,” and maintains 
that in the presence of other powerful agen- 
cies which we see at work, there is no need of 
it. He ascribes the fall of prices, in fact, to 
four great and plainly efficient causes, the 
activity of which is not only not declining, 
but is likely to increase for a good while 
to come. The first is the opening and de- 
velopment both of new countries and of 
old countries formerly productive but since 
then relapsed into barbarism; second, the 
reduction in cost and increase in rapidity 
of transportation, combined with the low- 
ering of custom-house tariffs; third, the 
increasing abundance of capital throughout 
the civilized world,and its increasing tendency 
to iow into the more backward countries; 
and fourth, the incessant improvements in ma- 
chinery. These four causes, he says truly, are 
permanent, and will probably increase in pow- 
er. In other words, the present period of in- 
dustrial depression will piobably soon pass 
away, but the high prices will not come back. 
Business will have to adapt itself to low prices. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu proves his case as 
against the bi-metallists by asking why, for 
instance, we should ascribe the fall in the 
price of grain to scarcity of money, when the 
increased production in America, in India, in 
Australia, and in Chili, and the great reduc- 
tion in freight furnish so easy an explana- 
tion of it. So also as regards sugar, the 
enormous increase in the production in 
Germany, in Austria, and in France is suffi- 
cient to account for the fall in that. 
The fall in coffee, in petroleum, in cotton, in 
wool, in iron and steel, may all be accounted 
for in the same way. But things which are 
not capable of rapid multiplication, or of in- 
creased economy in production, and which 
cannot be made the subjects of international 
competition, such as houses, domestic servants, 
theatres and other amusements, diamonds, 
bric-a-brac, and the like, have not fallen, but 
have risen in price—a fact which seems to 
make the demonstration complete. 

Turning to his own country more exclu- 
sively, M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows, as Mr. Gif- 
fen has shown in his paper on the cost of 
living in England, that the working classes 
have steadily profited by this fall. The sta- 


tistics show that from 1866 to 1881 the con- 
sumption per head of population in the city of 
Paris of such articles as wine, bread, butchers’ 
meat, poultry, fish, butter, eggs, and cheese 
nas steadily, and in some of them enormously, 
increased, except butter, which has fallen off, 
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and poultry and game, which have remained 
stationary. Clothing and furniture have also 
fallen, and, in fact, nearly everything except 
house rent. But high rents, in the face of con- 
siderable building, are in themselves a proof 
that other things are cheap, and that the com- 
petition for comfortable dwellings is great. 


All this means, of course, that the future is | 


increasingly dark for socialistic agitators. The 
probabilities are that we have entered on a pe- 
riod in which the population will fall far short- 
er than ever before of pressing not only on the 
means of subsistence, but on the means of very 
comfortable subsistence. The fall of prices 
means, in short, a superabundance of the fruits 
of labor such as the race has never before 
witnessed, and never until lately dreamed of 
—or, in other words, a state of things in which 
poverty will mean more distinctly than ever 
either laziness, or incapacity, or physical dis- 
ability. 





WOMEN AT THE BAR. 


THE struggle of Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore for ad- 
mission to the bar has finally ended in a rather 
curious victory. She has for two years been 
going about from one court to another with a 
diploma as bachelor of laws, granted her by the 
University of Pennsylvania, insisting that the 
laws of that State give her the right to admis- 
sion. These statutes, like those of most other 
States, say nothing about the sex of lawyers, 
and only require that the upplicant should be 
‘‘of an honest disposition and learned in the 
law.” Judges, however, have hitherto been 
unanimous, or nearly so, in the opinion that 
the uniform practice and custom of the mo- 
dern world iv confining the practice of the 
law to men ought to govern in the interpreta- 
tion of such statutes, and that the only proper 
way to change the custom is by an act of the 
Legislature. Three separate courts in Phila- 
delpbia have taken this view, and if there was 
any doubt as to its correctness a very slight 
examination of the opinion of Judge Thayer, 
who has finally admitted Mrs. Kilgore, would 
be enough to remove it. 

He disposes of the numerous decisions with 
regard to the proper interpretation of the 
statutes by declaring that he does not see how 
a custom can arise out of a ‘* mere negation,” 
which is certainly a funny way for a judge to 
overrule his brethren on the bench; he then 
‘declines to enter into a controversy on the 
subject of women’s rights,” and finally decides 
the case on the following grounds: First, that 
‘‘if there is any longer any such thing as what 
old-fashioned philosophers and essayists used 
to call the spbere of woman, it must now be 
admitted to be a sphere with an infinite 
and indeterminable radius”; that she is 
‘*found in all the pursuits and professions of 
life”; that persons who talk of her admission 
to these with apprehension as of ‘‘ an impend- 
ing social change,” are asleep, and ought to 
‘awake from their slumbers” and recognize the 
fact that ‘‘ the revolution is over”; and finally, 
that it would not be in the line of a ‘‘ wise ju- 
dicial discretion” to attempt to ‘‘turn backward 
the Wheel of Time to convince history that it is 
all wrong, and to say at this time of day that 
woman shall not be permitted to pursue the 
vocation that suits her taste, and for which her 
studies have qualified her,” 








It will be seen that what Judge Thayer has 
really done is, not indeed to go into a discus- 
sion of woman’s right to admission to the 
bar, but to assume that it is all settled, and 
that the customs of modern society allow her 
to engage in any calling she may like. If this 
is a correct view, the statutes relating to ad- 
mission to the bar must be interpreted in the 


| light of these customs, and by this means we 


reach the necessary conclusion that Judge 
Thayer is mght and the other judges wrong. 

The male bar as yet shows very little dispo- 
sition to interest itself in the agitation for the 
admission of woman, and this is, we believe, 
generally due to a belief that women will never 
be able to enter into competition with them as 
lawyers. But is this clear? The ‘‘ law busi- 
ness” in this country is in a very curious 
state, and there seems to be a demand on 
it for every species of man—for the learned 
and ignorant, the lazy and energetic, the 
bright and the stupid, the scrupulous and dis- 
honest,the truthful and the mendacious. Many 
of these qualities are fcund among women,and 
in certain branches of practice, especially jury 
practice, the effect of aspeech by a leading fe- 
male counsel might be powerful. It is said to 
be the custom of some attorneys in New York 
to retain special counsel solely on the ground 
that they are likely to be opposed to other 
counsel of a browbeating turn, whose wrath they 
do not fear. Pitting a very talkative woman 
against a loud, bullying lawyer would make 
such a lawsuit a very ‘‘even thing.” She 
would not dread him—a woman, when her 
blood is up, fears no one; and his scorn 
would only stimulate her to renewed efforts. 
In “‘ woman cases” it has long been the custom 
of all eminent lawyers to make use of the 
woman in the case as far as possible, bringing 
her into court, melted in tears, or shaking 
with suppressed sobs, so as to move the soft- 
hearted jurymen. This machinery might be 
greatly reinforced by the aid of alady-counsel, 
ready to take her erring sister by the hand 
and make a final appeal to the jury on behalf 
of “‘all the hearts that would ache” if they 
should bang her. 

The fact is generally overlooked by those 
who insist on woman’s admission to the bar, 
that it seems to involve, as a necessary conse- 
quence, her being enrolled for jury duty. It 
would, in fact, be much easier to show to 
the satisfaction of a court that a woman is 
fit to perform jury duty than that she can 
stand the tremendous strain that advocacy 
sometimes entails. She would merely have 
to sit a few days out of the year, in a _per- 
fectly comfortable chair, and then consult 
with her fellow-jurors, and put pieces of paper 
with ‘‘Yes” or ‘“‘No,” ‘‘Guilty” or ‘‘Not guilty,” 
into a hat or bonnet. There is no question that 
she is as able to sit for a few days in court asa 
man, for she frequently sits there for days 
together; and jury duty, as every one knows, 
requires no specia) training or qualification 
of any kind. The enforced silence might be 
a hardship, but then she would make up for 
this by magnificent opportunities for simulta- 
neous conversation and argument in the jury- 
room. If woman’s sphere has an infinite and 
indeterminable radius, it must include jury ser- 
vice. Indeed, it seems to us that really high- 
minded women ought toask for jury duty, To 
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debar woman any longer from it (training her 
as it would for public life and the use of the bal- 
lot) must be wrong, xt least if she is going to 
practise at the bar. Man would gladly yield a 
great part of this useful field to her. 


A TERCENTENARY UNIVERSITY FESTI- 
VAL IN SCOTLAND. 
Lonpon, April 25. 

THE Scotch have just been holding a celebra- 
tion of a kind which neither Scotland nor Eng- 
land has ever seen before, and which is sufficient- 
ly remarkable in itself, as well as exceptional in 
Britain, to deserve the notice of American read- 
ers. The University of Edinburgh, which, al 
though she is the youngest, is the largest and 
most famous of the four Universities of Scot- 
land, has been commemorating the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of her foundation by a 
gathering of distinguished men from all parts 
of Europe, and, indeed, of the civilized world. 
Anniversary celebrations are a comparatively 
new thing in Great Britain, much less frequent 
than either on the Continent of Europe or in 
America; and they bave been supposed not to 
suit the genius or habits of the English people, 
whose notions of a ceremonial occasion scarcely 
go beyond a heavy dinner, with long speeches. 
There have been no University ter- or sexcen- 
tenaries in England for another reason: that 
the two old Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge grew up gradually, and do not know the 
date of their birth; while of the three recent 
Universities, one (Durham) is insignificant, an- 
other (that at Manchester) is but four years old, 
and the last (that of London) is only an examin- 
ing board. 

Scotland, where she differs from England, 
generally differs in being more like the rest of 
Europe than England is, and this character 
comes Out in nothing more clearly than in her 
Universities. The three great ones—Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh—following the order 
of their date, are all placed in large cities, and 
have been associated with the daily life of the 
people in a way which was impossible to Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the towns are relatively 
small. Their students find their own quarters 
in lodgings wherever they please, while the 
great majority are, in Oxford and Cambridge, 
gathered into colleges in which a sort of semi- 
domestic life goes on. The instruction is given 
by University professors to large classes—classes 
sometimes three or four hundred in number; 
whereas in Oxford and Cambridge the main 
part still, and until lately the whole, of the 
teaching was supplied by the colleges through 
their tutors and lecturers. Tbe students in the 
professional branches, such as theology, law, 
and medicine, but especially medicine, form a 
very large part of the total number in attend- 
ance, and employ a great many professo~s ; 
whereas in Oxford and Cambridge professional 
schools barely exist, and are served by but a 
few teachers, nineteen-twentieths of the stu- 
dents seeking cnly to obtain instruction or de- 
grees inarts. Education is cheap in the Scotch 
Universities, and still dear in those of England ; 
and while the former have been long since free- 
ly open to students of any or no religious creed, 
the latter were till very recently restricted to 
members of the Established Episcopalian Church. 
Hence the Scotch Universities have bad a practi- 
cal and popular character which their wealthier, 
older, and statelier English sisters lacked, and 
have far more faithfully followed and reflected 
the tastes of the nation, and the tendencies as 
well as the needs of the time. The Scotch, 
moreover, have for the last three or four cen- 
turies cared more about education than the 
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he Nation. 
poor, studious, industrious, ambitious ; he has 
relied on his education to make his way in life, 
and he bas gained so much by the cheapness 
and practical quality of his University teach- 
ing, that the whole nation has felt how largely 
its Universities have contributed to the position 
which this rugged little country has won in the 
world. All this made not only the city of Edin 
burgh, but Scotland at large, take an interest 
in the present celebration which England would 
not have taken in any similar commemoration 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and which surprised 
those Englishmen who came to assist at it. 

The festivities extended over four days, and 
included a banquet, with speeches too many and 
too long : several receptions, a religious service, 
a meeting of the students, entertainments by 
public bodies, a torcblight procession, a solemn 
University meeting, in which delegates pre 
sented congratulatory messages and honorary 
degrees were conferred. As usually happens, 
the organizers tried to compress too many o 
casions of meeting into each day, and too many 
persons into one room. 
fatigued, and having had, after all, no leisure 
to exchange ideas with those followers of thei 
own studies whom they bad chiefly desired to 


People parted a litth 


see. Nevertheless, there were at least three 
gatherings of rare and remarkable interest— the 


religious service, the conferrivg of degrees, and 
the students’ meeting. The Scottish 
ties, although all lay offices in them are now 
open to persons of all religious denominations 
are substantially Presbyterian, not so much be 
cause the theological faculty is connected with 
the Established Presbyterian Church, as because 
the immense majority of the students, as of t! 
Scotch people generally, belong to some one of 


Universi 


the three great Presbyterian communions which 
divide Scotland. 
form of faith which does not readily lend itself 
It 
plain as plain can be, and, until this generation, 


Now, Presbyterianism is a 


to ceremonies or displays of any kind is as 
used to pride itself upon its plainness, whi 

was regarded as a relic and evidence of primi 
tive Christian simplicity. 
sic ; long extempore prayers: 
without notes: no architectural beauty 
were, during the last and earlier part of this cen- 
tury, the glories of Scotch Calvinism. 
have changed fast of late years. On this occas 
sion the commemoration service was held in the 
ancient Church of St. Giles, in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, a little below that famous rock 
stronghold fortified by the Northumbrian King 
Edwin, under whose shadow the capital of Seot 
It was the cathedral church 
of the see in Roman Catholic and 
now, after baving been long deformed by ugly 
erections, and even partitioned off int 


No instrumental mu 


sermons delivered 


these 


Things 


land has grown up. 
lavs has 
tbree 
churches, been restored to its pristine beauty at 
an enormous cost. The service was conducted 
according to a printed form of prayer: the or 
gan discoursed classical music ; the choir chant 
ed the Te Deum, probably never heand before in 
a Presbyterian chureb. As the long University 
procession, headed by the Chancellor, Rector, 
and Principal, each in gorgeous robes of office, 
with the graduates, the representatives of other 
Universities, the other distinguished visitors, 
and several of the Judges of the Court of Ses 
sion and peers of Parliament, all wearing some 
academic or official dress, moved slowly up the 
aisle, to the places prepared for them, the spec 
tacle was one which evidently delighted the 
Presbyterian congregation as much as it would 
have horrified their grandparents sixty years 
ago. 

The meeting on the day following, when 
the delegates from other Universities were re 
ceived by the Chancellor and Rector, in the 


English. The typical Scottish youth has been presence of an immense throng, and presented 








the congratulatory addresses which these bodies 
had sent by them t he University of Ed 
burgh, was even more striking. More tha 
forty Universities, and nearly as many other 
learned bodies, were represented, it uling not 
only the great schools of the United Kingdon 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Low ¢ ' 
tries, but alse of Scandinavia, Russia, Hungary 


Spain, the United 
By iil 


India “ land, Australia 

pan. After these addresses bad been handed 
more than one bundred and twenty persons of 
eminence Were successively | sented f t 
rary degrees— persons amor wl re were 
nore names of Furopean far than w yer 
haps ever gathered together bef 
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triumvir of KR and Pasquin \ ari 
From the bong lish-speak ne { « als 
ther am any listinguished res 
baps tl wa est ow . Appia 
mg given ¢t Mr la s Russ ‘ 
and Mr Robert Brow s l yson al 
Ranke, | RK " atte BOOT rees 
tn s iit f the {a softs ane 

en Whose | cs and fa thev kK “ i 
the students t i ntl s sual ev 
Seotland, wt \ ha s% 
than the Enuglhs! ard ft SS1N ss 
scene Was enha dibv the extra inary va 
ety of dresses, academical and officia i* 
tt Visitors wer ‘ ave \ sarf the 
rainbow wer splay t gowns and } . 
whi the Russiar Ss wore a gorgeous 
st m wry f tt esentat s of 
the Frenetl Academy thre x! i t t 
fered ats, and of strange . 
tumes of ¢ ivs { t . t pire mven 
more teresting was t ting at wl th 
students, w ha ated f , gz the 
eelves a prosentative make arrange 
nents \ is the st distinguished 
guests t 7 ess tl \ t vw, Pasteur, Les 
seps, Laveleve spok German and Fr hy 
spective He tz. Safti, and ¢t Duteh poet 
and tt gian Beets ventured into English. Mr 
Lowell gaveas t address, and Robert Brow? 
ng, Ww is usua st unwilling to make any 
pul ppearan was pelied by the shouts 
ft leeting t ik bis silence and respond 
to tl fervent greetings. Perhaps the most 
bportant of t specches was that in which 
Virehow e1 sed the Darw in theory, and 
i fi bis on position towards it; and though 
if was ea lecture thana speech, it imerest 
ed those w 1 follow itas a specimen of the 
stvle in w han eloquent German professor 
an light up dithcult subjects by the force of bis 
ratory 

Out of the many reflections which the festival 
seemed to suggest to the English visitors, [ will 
mention a few only Phe most obvious was the 
popular and national character of the whole 
celebrati he University, instead of being a 
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Cambridge or Oxford, was 


whole people, pervaded by that feeling of na 
and, 
The townsfolk of Edinburgh seemed to feel it to 


belong as much to them as to the professors, 


tionality which is still so strong in Se 


in 
gut there 
was also a sort of religious character about the 


This might, perhaps, have been observed 


Scandinavia or in Germany no less. 


occasion ¥ hich it would have wanted in Germany, 
and which excited the admiration of the Italian 
Safi, who sadly contrasted the friendliness of 
all sects and classes with the bitterness which in 
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Catholic countries separated the clerical party 
from tne leading spirits of the Universities. Yet 
so far from theology or even letters holding the 
foremost place at the celebration, it was chiefly 
natural sciencethat was glorified, and the scien- 
tific men who bore away tne palm of applause 
and curiosity. Edinburgh has been latterly, 
above all things, a great school of medicine, and 
this has given a scientific turn to the tastes of 
its students, and made physicists and pbysiolo 
gists their chief heroes. Philology, theology, 
law, and economics were represented among the 
visitors by very few names so eminent as those 
of the scieotific men, nor did these literary 
names appear to be quite as familiar to the au- 
diences, Lastly, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the fact that the Contiuental visitors 
seemed far more at home in Scotland and a 
Scotch university than they would have been 
iu England. Scotland, although she lies remote 
among ber northern seas, is much more truly a 
part of the general European comu.onwealth 
than England is. She has not so many peculiar 
institutions and habits of thought, and when 
her children travel or settle abroad they adapt 
themselves far more readily to the habits, and 
sooner enter into the ideas, of a foreign people. 
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BISMARCK’'S STRUGGLE WITH THE 
REICHSTAG.,. 

BERLIN, April 21. 
IT is rather difficult to characterize our present 
political situation. To express it in a few words, 
it means that Prince Bismarck is desirous of a 
conflict, and strains every nerve to bring it 
about One sinister rumor after another is 
afloat, one stupid statement follows another, 
and, moreover, there are plenty of people—the 


Merchants’ Exchange at the bead of them—who | 
| it limited and amended instead of doing away 


believe in all this nonsense detailed in the news- 
papers every morning. The consequence, of 
course, is a general bewilderment and confu- 
sion. 

Like the Ublans, who, during the last war, 
raised as much dust as they could, in order to 
conceal the real position and direction of the 
main body of the army, the reptiles of our press 
are ordered to publish dozens of conflicting re- 
ports for the sole purpose of hiding tbe real aims 
of the powerful Chancellor. Public opinion isso 
demoralized that it blindly accepts bis dictates, 
even adoring them and bowing to them as des- 
It if the ‘“*ruere in servi- 


tiny or fate is as 


| right. 


| my Opinion they are mistaken. 


tium” of Tiberian Rome were to find a parallel | 


with us. The newspapers speak of bis brotber 
ministers asif they were bis subordinates, and 
eall them either personas gratas or ingratas, 
The other day, when Bismarck rode through the 
Thiergarten, I myself saw ladies and gentlemen 
facing about and saluting bim like the old Em- 
peror. A few years ago he was simply called 
by his family name; now men of standing and 
independent position speak of bim as “ His High- 
ness,” or ** the Prince, even ‘‘ He.” People 
whom he occasionally accosts on his way seldom 
fail to report the great event to the newspapers, 
and find a welcome ip their columns. A promi- 
nent political writer conceived the idea of clas- 
sifying tbe criminal prosecutions of offences 
against Bismarck He stopped short, however, 
in his work when he found out that these prose- 
cutions were all instituted according to four 
printed blanks drawn up by Bismarck, and that 
although numbering about 400, they were all 
alike, and consequently would have wearied the 
reader. The future historian of the nineteenth 
century will call its latter half the Napoleonic- 
Bismarckian era. Both men, Louis and the 
Chancellor, it will be said, worked with the 
same means for the same end; both tried to sub- 
ject the world to their arbitrary rule by ap- 
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pealing to the lowest passions of men, and they 
attained their object by temporary expedients., 
They played with men like chess pieces,destroy- 
ing any political harmony and party if not ex- 
actly serving their ends, in order to rule alone 
and supreme. There is no noble trait in their 
policy, and even Bismarck’s great past services 
and grand merits are overshadowed by bis arbi 
trary will and antocratic rule. 

He is at present looking out for a good pre- 
text for dissolving the Reichstag. An eminent- 


ly practical man, with a rare intuition, he | 


strikes a vein wbich promises him sure success. 


He demoralizes bis political antagonists before | 
| ment of the Constitution, and although as early 


the battle commences, and thus the more easily 
defeats them. No better pretext could he have 
found than the prolongation of the exceptional 
law against the Social Democrats. “ Look at 
the venerable old Emperor,” the Sentimentalists 
of all shades and the doughfaces in politics con 
tinually repeat, ‘‘who bas deserved so nobly of 
his country, and who will be exposed again to 
the murderous attempts of tbe Socialists if the 
Liberals do not vote for Bismarck’s measure. 
Out of party spite the Opposition is ready to 
sacrifice the most valuable life in the whole 
couutry.” Such nonsense has the desired effect, 
and Bismarck fructities it by declaring that he 
will dissolve the Reichstag if it does not vote 
unconditionally for the prolongation of the law. 
The Conservatives are willing to dose; the Na- 
tional Liberals, reduced to only furty members, 
have already been frightened into the humblest 
submission. The new Liberals are not yet and 
will not be unanimous in their vote, and only a 
majority of them will reject the measure. The 
smaller fractions, as, the Secial Democrats, tbe 
Poles, the People’s party, and the Alsatians, 
will, of course, likewise oppose the bill. Of the 
Liberals, the historian Mommesen wants to have 


with it without any restriction; but even be is 
willing to vote for the prolongation, as in so 
momentous a question as the dissolution of the 
Reichstag it does not sutlice to be right: one 
should bave the full appearance of being in the 
So be considers the continuation of the 
exceptional state of things as the lesser of two 
evils. No doubt other independent and con- 
scientious members, from strategical points of 
view, will arrive at the same conclusion, but in 
If the majority 
of the Reicbstag follow the views and advice of 


| Professor Mommsen, Bismarck in a very short 


time, after having been baffled in his present 
plan, will come out with a new scheme. and 
make his humiliated opponents swallow a still 
bitterer pill. He has no time tolose. Having 
failed to create anything new or stable in the 


| field of social legislation, he must, with his rest- 


less mind, turn to extraordinary measures, to 
economic sorcery and miracles. 

The men who have been and are working with 
him do not believe any more in good results 
emanating from wrong principles. The final 
decision, however, of the pending Anti-Socialistic 
Bill depends on the Centre, which at present, in 
order to get more concessions trom the Govern- 
ment, fights it more bitterly than ever before. 
But in the present instance Bismarck dces not 
care for the support of the Ultramontanes. On 
the contrary, he will be glad to be opposed by 
them, for if they vote for him, the bill in all 
probability will be carried, and tbat is exactly 
the thing ‘vhich the Chancellor does not want, 





as he will not be able to find a more suitable | 


pretext tor getting rid of the presevt Oppori- 
tion. What he really is driving at can easily 
be guessed from his occasional remarks and the 
comments of the officious press: he still wants 
to carry the tobacco monopoly and the doubling 
if not trebling of the duty on timber, corn, and 





wheat. A political loss or defeat can always be 
made good, while the consequences of such €co- 
nomical experiments, if remediable at all, are 
fraught with untold misery and ruin. In tho 
meantime, Bismarck tries to discredit the ten- 
dencies of the new Liberal party as hostile to 
the reserved rights of the single States. In do- 
ing so he, of course, joins the centrifugal cur- 
rent, the strengthening of which forms the chief 
aim of the smaller sovereigns. The Liberals 
have inserted an article in their platform which 
demands imperial! ministers to be made respon- 
sible to the Reichstag. Although this demand 
is a natural consequence of the organic develop- 


as 1867 the National Liberals and Free Conser- 
vatives, headed by the late lamented C. Twes- 
ten and by Count Miinster (our present ambas- 
sador in London), bad, with Bismarck’s consent, 
introduced a motion to this effect, now the same 
measure is branded as an attack on State rights, 
and us a kind of bigh treason against the legal 
basis of the Empire. Tbe Bundesrath most 
cheerfully received this new proof of the Chan- 
cellur’s paternal care for the welfare and peace 
of the high allies, and so eagerly availed them- 
selves of bis important concession that they at 
opce unanimously voted their thanks. 

I cannot take Bismarck’s threatened with- 
drawal from the Cabinet as serious. The Em- 
peror has put off his decision, as might have 
been anticipated, and will finally reject the de- 
mand. The Chancellor wanted to kill two birds 
with one stone. He had to exert a pressure on 
the National Liberals as well as on the Govern- 
ment and the Conservatives, and to intimidate 
them into his unconditional support. Tbis end 
he bas reached ; the latter will, in the approach- 
ing elections, strictly execute his orders or dis- 
appear from the political scene. 

In the game of bluff, Rome at present holds 
the trumps. The priest who stood longest in 
the way of a compromise satisfaetory to the 
Prussian Government—Archbishop Ledochow- 
ski, of Posen, for the Jast year a member of the 
Papal bousehold—has offered his resignation to 
Leo XII{. Tbus far the latter has refused to 
accept it, for the evident reason that he desires 
to make as much political capital out of it as 
possible, His demands will, of course, not be 
modest, but calculated to make Bismarck reject 
them, The Pope cen afford to wait. A refusal 
to come to terms at present will not burt him, 
for he knows that he will ultimately succeed. 
At all events, be will bave proved his peaceful 
disposition to the world at large and to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Germany in particular. This 
bidding bigh and low between tbe two antago- 
nists is as undisguised as possible, and wholly 
unworthy of so great a Power as the German 
Empire. Let me, finally, state that ail rumors 
of a Ministerial crisis are without foundation. 
Bismarck flatters the “outs,” but is far from 
turning the ‘“‘ins” out, who thus far have 
worked to the full satisfaction of their boss. 

+++ 





Correspondence. 





MENDACIOUS PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Considering the deference in thought 
and conduct shown toward women in this coun- 


| try, perhaps the most malicious story set afloat 


in connection with the recent visit of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold is tbat for which a respectable 
Boston weekly journal made itself responsible, 
pamely: that Mr. Arnold, from the vantage 
ground of a seat in a street-car in that city, 
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entered into conversation with a lady swinging 
by astrap in front of him, and, having inquired 
of ber the location of the Hotel Vendome, pro- 
mised her his seat when he should leave the 
car. 

Mr. Arvold’s attention having been called to 
this particularly spiteful publication, he replies, 
under date of April 15, as follows: 


but why give 
noticing 


‘*The incident is a fabrication ; 
things of this kind importance by 
them ?” 

The query accompanying the denial would 
indicate that Mr. Arnold does not quite under 
stand us yet. Would it be subjecting him to 
furtber castigation to make a further quotaticn 
from his letter? 

‘*Mendacious personal gossip is the bane of 
American journalism.” 4 

WASHINGTON, April 30, 1884, 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN ART. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: It may be due to my comparative igno 
rapce of bigh tariff literature, but I 
help regarding the American Protectionist as 
a upique publication. Its editor is a brilliant 
specimen of the class to which the woman be 
longed whose busband claimed tbat he bad the 
most even-tempered wife in the world 
always mad. While he may be a most amiable 
person in his socia! relations, an examination of 
some twenty numbers of bis periodical affords 
sufficient evidence of the fact that, when be 
writes upon his chosen theme, he is always *‘in 
bigh dudgeon” Here is a specimen of bigh 
tariff rhetoric, taken from the issue of April 8, 
which is sufficiently precious, | think, to be put 
before your readers. Speaking of the duty on 
works of art, the editor says: 


cannot 


she was 


“The advocates of the foreign art policy—of 
foreigo artists, foreign art, and foreign scbools; 
the dudean critics of tree New Vork press; the 
‘slap dash’ impressionists: the queer, kinky, 
wild-eyed students ; the «ccentric cranks of the 
pencil, brusb, and modelling tool; tbe silent, 


nondescript draftsmen of the illu-trated pa 
pers, all cry aloud for ‘free art’ Then add to 
these enemies of the fine art and artists the 


millionaire; be wants to add t» bis collectiou 
and wait forarise Then last, and worst of all, 
is the uovaturalized art dealer, wbo wishes to 
sell only foreign works ; who bas a private sales 
room, whicb be uses to abuse American art and 
artists, to teil bis patrons that ‘Nobody buys 
American pictures now,’etc, . . . These are 
the people, with afew honest exceptions, who 
are trying to make the Committee on Wavs and 
Means in Congress believe that they represent 
the artists and the friends of art in America. 
Bosb! They represent American artists just 
about as much as the Territory of Utah repre 
sents the States of the Americau Union.” 
Verily, vour artists and dealers in works of 
art must be ‘‘a queer lot,” as the devil is said 
to have remarked about the Ten Comma:d 
ments. It would doubtless be impossible to 
duplicate the collection from any otber pro 
fession, if this description is any approach to 
accuracy. In the above representative quota 
tion we have the employment, witha vengeance, 
of the maxim said to be current among tbe legal 
profession: ‘‘If you have a bad case, try to di 
vert the jury from the main issue by abusin 
the opposing counsel.” Can it be possible that 
anybody expects to make converts by such 
preacbing? If this is the metbod of the bigh 
tariff advocates, no wonder tree-trade doctrines 
are gaining ground. No more effective propa 
ganda could be made among thinking people 
than to put into their hands such arguments— 
it is a perversion of language to call them argu 
ments; but its effect would not be what its au 
thors intended. Co 8. hh 
ATHENS, O., April 28, 1884. 


A LIBEL SUIT IN CYPRUS. 

AN DEN HERRN HERAUSGERER DER NATION 
SEHR GEEHRTER HERR 

verpflichten wenn Sie 


Sie werden mich 
diesen Brief, sowie zwei 
Artikel des Cyprus Herald 
tober und ein anderer vom 
ISS4) baldméglichst abdrucken 
dass Colonel L. P 


beubsicbtigt, 


m oten © 
J4ten Mar 
Daraus erbellt, 


iner Vv 


PSs 
i 


di Cesnola mich zu verklagen 


zu welcbem Vorhaben ich ihm den 
insche. Nur f 


P. di Cesnola) durfte leicht auf Cypern verheren 


bes'en Erfolg w irchte ich, er (L 





was er in New York scheiobar gewounen hat, 
oder gewonpen zu haben glaubt. Ich m 

seits bin volikom:imen im Stande Punkt fur 
Punkt das zu bewelsen, was ich in menem Ar 
tikel (Cyprus Herold, Gven October 1883) aus 
spracb. Ich begreife nicht wie nur Colonel L 
P. di Ce:nola so aufgebracht gegen mich sein 


Er 


sein, da ich ibm die Wabrbeit sage. 


kaup. Im Gegentheil! sollte mir daukbar 


Nach dem beute auf Cypern unter England 


bestehbenden Ge-setz babe ich als 
Reebt 


herbei: 


Ange Klagter 
Haupt 


bh werde mir naturlich 


das den Kiager personiich als 


zeugen iufen. | 
nicht das Vergniigen versageo, dea 
Colonel 
dazu aut Cvpern, lde so anstrengender 
Phitigkeit Jabren. Hot! 
wird das Vergnigen des miteinander-personlich 
Wir 


wie manauf Ite 


tapteren 


persoulich Kepnen zu leimen und noch 


seinem I 


wabrend zebn nthich 


Bekanntwerderns ein gegenseitiges sein 


kOnnen dann hier “‘con amore’ 


lienisch sagt) auf dem Eiland der Apbrodite von 


Golgos und Paphos und Idalion aber zugleich vor 


dem englischen Untersucbungsrichter (etwas pt 


saisch, aber praktisch) die Watfeu kreuzen, und 
dieser englische Richter wird dann zu ent- 
scheiden haben, ob ich ein Recht hatte im Cyprus 


Herald 


schrieb, 


bten Oct bremben wie ich 


Einen grossen Febler freilich 


Ende jeves Artikels begangen Wenn ich in 


eipven Pun! 


diesem ite geirrt babe, so thut mir 
das ausserordenthich led, uod bitte ich den ¢ 
lovel L. P. di Cesnola fuss 


z~rknirscht wie eia echter Busser 


biimlich in jenem Artikel der Hotfn 


gegeben, der wackere Herr G. L. Feuardent 
wurde schon in erster Instauz seinen Process 
gegen L. P. di Cesuola gewinnen. Das war 
Febler von mir n ganz grober Febler. Alle 
ibrigea Punkte aber, welcbe ich In jenem Ar 
tikel andeutete oder au Irhiche bes t 
kann ich nur als wabr be zeichner 

Nicht ist zu leugne dass auch viele Fehler 
von den Herren G. L. Feuardent, Cl. Cook und 
ibren Freunden begangen worden sind Sie 


haben neben Vielen erwiesepen Wabrheiten 
viele Dinge von L. P. di Cesnola bebauptet, die 
sie entweder nicht beweten konnten, oder die 
von Cesnola und der Gegenpartei als evident irr- 
thiumlich bewiesen werden konnten. Diese 

Puvkte sind dann von dem geschickten Adv 
caten Herrn Cboate zu Gunsten seines Clienten 
ausgenutzt worder Immer werden wir beson- 
ders Herron G. Feuardent grossten Danke 
verpthiebtet bleibon, 1m Interesse von Licht und 

Wabroeit eine ind in diesem Faille die erste 
Lanze gebr » zu baben. Ich boffe bestimmt, 
es wird nicnt die letzte gewesen sein: und die 
rweite des Herrn | ardent wird den Herrn L 
P. di Cesnola so aus dem NSattel belen, wie es die 
treft! L}iustr bu in New York, Janu 
ary 5, S84: page S and \) darstellte, aber fiir 
immer und ewig'—Das walte Gott im Interesse 
der wabren Wissenschaft uad Alrerthumskunde. 

Hocbachtungsvo'l ergebenst, 
MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER. 
A e aile Curia 
~- ) SS4 

[We subjoin a translation of the above. 


*) wr) . 
The articies referred 


to deny the existence of 








habe han deme 





a‘ Treasury of ( t and he 

the auth tv oft ‘ \ { ( i 
collection ascribed t that s Bt N 
TION 

To THE Eprror oF Tur Nation 

Sir: You wall oblig by an early 4 : 
tion of this letter, as we isof two art $ 
the Cyprus Herald (October 6, 188i, March M4 
ISS4 They show that Col. lL. t Ces! 
tends to ring suit against 1 ‘ t t 
taking | wish him the greatest ! 
fear that he may easi!\ se in ( s wha 
apparently won in New York, or thinks | ‘ 
For my part, Lam quite able to prov very as 
Sertion made in mv art ein tl ver 
of October 6, Iss Lad not lerstand “s 
Col, L. P. di Cesnola can be soa 
He should, on the arv,t NS | 
for telling bim the trutt 

In accordance with the exist uw ‘ 
inder English rule, [have t R as ‘ 
to sutumon the plaintu? personally s} 
Witness, Of urse IT sball 1 \ \s t 
Pleasure of making the aequatntar ( t 
brave Colonel, and that, ¢ n'y 
tield of his so ard s iat . te \ 

L hope that tl > pen re Ww t 
somewhat prosa bul pract i it 
way then cross Weapons 
Italians say) on the island of Ay ‘ 
gos and Paphos and lida at " 
time in presence of the Fogiis t : ‘ 
will then bave t ‘ lew | was . 
mmaking the statements at 
Cyprus He October ss 
One great error lee 

at the er lf ler ‘ \ 
extremely sor i z 4 | 
peat my Kt s, W ’ 
genuine s In that Lexpre 
t e ft att wort V M ’ i t w 
win bis suit in the firs n * 4 
ior a at Wasa i . 
error But as f all tt sw | 
t ted at or . Sse) a i i 
must sist tt ? . 

It cannot be ce tha al I ‘ 
made also by Messrs. G ‘ ‘ Cla 
Cook, and their friends Along witt 
proved truths, they asserted many things in 
regard to L P. di Cesnola which thes i 
prove, or of which the i rrecthness could be 


proved by Cesnola and the opposite party 


These points were then made use of by the 
c'ever lawver, Mr Choate in favor f bis ent 
We sball alwavs be specially indebted to Mr. G, 


Fevardent for having broken the first lance in be 


half of enlightenment and truth. | ardentiv bope 
it will not be the last, and that Mr. Feuardent’s 
second attack willthrow Mr. L. P. di Cesnola out 
of his saddle, ass) well represented in Life (New 
York, January 3, 1884), but permanently! May 
God grant this in the interest of science aud of 
archwology.—Respectfully, 
MAX OBNEFALSCH RICHTER 
Erisk 1, nearancicnt Curium 
» LNS4 


Notes. 


Dr. Ricwarp T. ELy, of the Johns Hopkins 
Seminary of Historical and Political Science, 


’ 


Baltimore, 1s engaged upon a ‘ History of Politi 
cal Economy in the United States,’ in conjunc 
tion with two members of bis advanced class. 
He will be obliged for any books, pamphlets, 
brocbures, magazine articles, speeches, etc., 
whch may be of assistance in tbis undertak 
ing. These may be sent to the address above 


given. 
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In that excellent paper, the Chicago Dial, for 
May (vow entering, by the way, on its fifth 
year), announcement is made that the first sup- 
plement to Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical! Litera- 
ture’ for 1882-83 is ready to be put to press as 
At this 
rate, the cost per copy will be about $6 50; and 
subscribers will get the benefit pro rata of any 


soon as 300 copies are subscribed for. 


the main expeditions or of the cbronological 


increase in the edition, as there is no question of | 


anything but covering the expense of manufac- 
ture. It is expected that $3 will prove the 
maximum cost. Tuo Dr. W. F. Poole, of the 
Library, subscriptions should 
Hereafter, annual 
supplements will be attempted. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately 
‘Reflections in Palestine,’ a mystical compila- 
tion from letters written by General Gordon 
during his recent sojourn in the Holy Land. 

The articles in which Professor Jebb has dis- 
cussed various aspects of the question of the site 
of Homeric Troy and Dr. Schliemann’s claim to 
have discovered it, which bave appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, the Journal of Hellenic Stu- 
dies, the Fortnightly Review, and elsewhere, are 
about to be collected into a volume, and will be 
published by Chapman & Hall in the course of 
the summer. 

A new book of travel, ‘At Home in Italy,’ 
by Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi; ‘Summer,’ a new 
volume derived from the journals of Tho- 
reau; and ‘The Fate of Mansfield Hum- 
pbreys,’ by Richard Grant White, are in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will publish ‘A 
Boy's Workshop,’ a practical book of instruc- 
tion, with illustrations. 

R. Worthington, New York, has purchased 
the remainder of the edition of Commander 
Gorringe’s costly and most interesting work on 
‘Egyptian Obelisks,’ and will put it upon the® 
market at about half the subscription price. 

lhe third volume in the series of * Stories by 


Chicago Public 
be sent as early as possible, 


American Authors’ (Chas. Scribner’s Sons) con- 
tains sbort tales by Fitz James O’Brien, Mrs. 
Burnett, G. P. Lathrop, David D Lloyd, Celia 
Tbhaxter, and Brander Matthews, 

An English translation of Daryl’s ‘La Vie 
Publique en Angleterre’ has been made by Henry 
Frith, under the author’s supervision (‘Public 
Life in England’; New York: Geo. Routledge & 
Sons) We have so recently reviewed the origi 
nal edition that it is only necessary to say here 
that its minor errors have been eliminated. 

Busch’s ‘Our Chancellor’ bas been translated 
by William Beatty-Kingston, and the two vol- 
umes rolled into a single very comely one 
(Charles Scribner’s The pagination of 
each volume bas been preserved, the total num- 
ber being about 700 pages, 

Mr. Stephen Fiske’s modest contribution to 
**Men of the Time,” called ‘ Off-hand Portraits’ 
(George R. Lockwood & Son), deals with the 
**statesmen,” financiers, lawyers, 
journalists, actors, clergymen, inventors, etc., of 
this State, and more especially of this metropolis, 
Useful as it is, in a certain way, its publication 
will be thought premature by one who reads the 
glowing anticipations of Mr. Abbey’s recent un- 
with the Metropolitan 
untimely reference to 
Conkling’s political destruction of Blaine, who, 


Sons) 


impresarios, 


fortunate experiment 


Opera-house; or the 





| 
| 


whatever may be thougbt of bis prospects at 


Chicago or at the November polls, is certainly a 
much livelier corpse tban the Sage of Utica. 

Sir S. W. Baker’s two great works on the 
Nile sources and tributaries have been boiled 
down into less than three hundred pages duo- 
decimo, and publisbed under the caption ‘ In the 
Heart of Africa’ (Funk & Wagualls). This epi- 
tome could har‘ly fail to be interesting, but the 
reader wili obtain anything but a clear idea of 





sequence of events. There is no map. 

To their ‘‘ Classics for Children” Ginn, Heath 
& Co. have added ‘ Quentin Durward,’ expressly 
edited by Miss Yonge, who furnishes a lucid 
introduction, foot-notes, and appendices. 

There are sume good things in the ‘‘ Parchment 
Paper” selection of vers de société, ‘ The Parlor 
Muse’ (D. Appleton & Co.), but the editor bas 
not been very discriminating, and the result is 
rather dreary as a whole. 

The April number of Appalachia (Boston: 
W. B. Ciarke & Carruth) worthily completes the 
third volume, its contents being uniformly of a 
high excellence, and the embellishments em- 
bracing two photographic views taken in an as- 
cent of Mt. Adams last winter on snow-shoes. 
The example of the Appalachian Society bas, as 
was to be expected, excited a desire in other 
parts of the country to effect a similar organiza- 
tion—in Tennessee, naturally, and even in New 
Mexico. 

Another periodical which, in the land of ice 
and granite, is engaged in fostering a love of 
outdoor life, is Outing and the Wheelman, now 
in its fourth volume, and already one of the 
handsomest of American magazines (175 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston). The May number is a 
very favorable specimen, and while the bicycle 
has perbaps a prior claim on its space, fishing, 
yachting, canoeing, and all invigorating sports 
are looked after. The review department is 
well conducted, and the illustrations are abun 
dant, and, as in the present number, often ex- 
ceptionally good work. 

The Bay State Monthly, too, appears to hold 
its own, and we should call the May number 
(Vol. i., No. 5) quite the best that bas vet ap 
yeared. It opens with a biographical sketch of 
President Arthur, by Ben. Perley Poore. 

“Slavery in the Colony and State of New 
York” is the subject of a careful and very inte- 
resting article in the May number of the Maga- 
zine of American History, by Mr. Frederic G. 
Mather. The course of emancipation in the 
other Northern States of tbe old thirteen 1s also 
briefly indicated by this writer. Mr. James P. 
Baxter’s paper on the great seal of the Coun 
cil for New England, with an illustration, seems 
to dispose of the bitherto accepted identification 
of it with the arms printed on the reverse of the 
title-page of Captain John Smith’s ‘Generall 
Historie’ of 1651. 

The first number of the lately 
monthly Bulletin of Massachusetts Natural 
History (Amberst, Mass.) is before us, It is a 
modest octavo of sixteen pages. The purpose 
of its projectors is laudable, and we have no 
doubt it will be a useful addition to the minor 
scientific periodicals. The English of the writers 
needs a sharper revision, for we have met with 
such queer expressions as, “all the sang froid 
which we are capable of exerting.” and ‘‘ we 
take their word at once rather [than] to impinge 
the character of an Audubon,” etc. 

The Archives of Pediatrics, the only journal 
in the English language devoted exc'usively to 
children’s diseases, has been transterred to Jobn 
E. Potter & Co., who will issue it from their 
New York office. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for May 
(Macmillan) shows a notewortby improvement 
in the illustrations over those of any previous 
number. Thequality of the American wood-cut- 
ting, and the delicacy of the printing of the 


announced 


| same, so long the distinction of our illustrated 


monthlies, is very nearly approached by the cuts 
which illustrate ‘‘ A Woman’s Keepsake,” after 
drawings by Alfred Parsons. 

The Antiquary for April (J. W. Bouton) is a 
number of unusual interest, An article upon 


Gomme treated of 





the second part to Mr. Gomme’s article with 
the same title in the February number. Mr, 
“ats origin,” Mr. Gairduer 
treats of ‘‘its functions.” This article possesses 
especial importance, because it deals principally 
with the period of the fifteenth century, which 
Mr. Gairdner bas made peculiarly bis own, and, 
moreover, because it goes counter to the ac 
cepted views upon the subject of the powers of 
Parliament, In a review, in the Academy, of 
Canon Stubbs’s third volume, Mr. Gairdner ex- 
pressed a qualified dissent from Stubbs’s opinions 
on this head, and the present article continues tbe 
discussion more in detail, The conclusion reached 
is that, down to the time of the Tudors, the Lords 
‘were the highest legal tribunaland the sole real 
legislative body.” Anotherarticle of great value 
is by Mr. Gomme, upon “ The Old _Land-Rights 
of Municipal Corporations.” This is to be con- 
tinued, and it is enough to say bere that it is in 
Mr. Gomme’s special line of research, and aims 
to illustrate the growth of municipal institu- 
tions out of those of the village community. 
Besides these very solid articles we have the 
usual variety of interesting papers upon points 
of archeology and manners and customs— 
Cheapside. Piccadilly, Fairloss Fair, Walton & 
Cotton’s Fishing House. Paleolithic Remains in 
Surrey, and Monumental! Brasses of Cambridge- 
shire. 

‘* British Interests” in Africa form the ninety- 
fourth topic in Mr. Foster’s Monthly Reference 
Lists for April; the ninety-fifth being Tyler’s 
Administration, in the important series which 
has so far exbausted the Presidencies. 

Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ has been 
translated into French, with the 
sent, by Th. Bentzon, under the neutral title of 
‘Un Ecolier Américain.’ 

The leading article in Le 


autbor’s con- 


Livre for April 
is the second of two on German caricature con- 
tributed by M. Jobn Grand Carteret. This deals 
exclusively with the Southern or Munich sebool 
in a spirit of perfectsympathy and appreciation, 
and in a pbilosophic vein of contrast with the 
Northern school, already discussed. One cannot 
complain of the writer’s Southern bias as politi- 
cal, even if there is to be read between the lines 
a certain pleasure on finding the Prussian humor 
inferior to the Bavarian. The Bavarians did 
their share of the fighting in 1880-81. M. Grand- 
Carteret contents bimself with a bare mention 
of Wilhelm Busch, to whom he purposes devot- 
ingan entire article at some future time—a dis- 
tinction which will appear to some excessive. 
He bas also in reserve a paper on Austrian cari- 
cature. As all these, like the one to which we 
are speaking, wiil be freely illustrated, they will 
be worth looking forward to. 

[ne Société de Histoire de PArt Francais 
has just added to its series of publications the 
fifth volume of the ‘Procés-verbaux de l’Aca- 
démie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, 1648- 
1793,’ and ‘L’Etat-civil des Peintres et Sculp- 
teurs de l’Académie Royale; Billes d’enterre- 
ment de 1648 a 1715.’ For the same collection 
M. de Chennevitres is to edit the correspondence 
of Nicholas Poussin, and M. de Montaiglon the 
works of Bernard Palissy, both of which wiil, 
it is expected, add muco new material to the 
history of French art. 

A very concise and brief, but within its scope 
comprehensive, grammar of post-Biblical He- 
brew (‘Grammatik der neubebriischen Sprache’) 
has been issued by Professor Siegfried, of tbe 
University of Jena. Itis chiefly devoted to the 
language of the Misknah and the Midrashim. 


| Connected with it is a bibliography of post-Bibli- 


cal Hebrew literature (‘ Bibliographischer Abriss 


| der neuhebriaischen Litteratur’), by Professor 


Strack, of the University of Berlin, the two 


the House of Lords, by Mr. James Gairdner, is ‘ treatises together forming the first and second 
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parts of a ‘ Lehrbuch der neuhebraischen Sprache 
und Litteratur’ (Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1ss4: 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.). A chresto- 
mathy and glossary are to form the third part. 
Strack’s contribution occupies less than one-third 
of the little volume, and is, to say the least, 
very fragmentary: but its enlargement into a 
ro smparatively complete work is promised, in case 
the present joint publication should meet with 
success, Which it fully deserves, 
The German Empire's 
against the supporters of Papal pretensions bus 
given rise to a large number of writings on the 
Investiturstreit which raged between the Ger 


new Culturkampf 


man Emperors and the Popes in the eleventh 
apd twelfth The bistory of that 
memorable contest bierarchical investi- 
ture, during which the Emperor Henry LV. was 
compelled to do most humiliating penance, at 


centuries. 
over 


Cauossa, before Pope Gregory VIL, was, per 
haps, never studied more diligently than it has 
been since Bismarck told bis Uitramontane op 
ponents that they might rest assured he would 
never go to Canossa, Among the more learned 
contributions to the bistory of that period is Dr. 
M. F. 
ban’s LI,’ (Berlin, 1883), a sketch which places the 


Stern’s ‘Zur Biograpnie des Papstes Ur 


abilities of that champion of Papal supremacy 
over tne secular authority and of Chiistianity 
against Islam almost on a level with those of 
Gregory VII. Among the points now seid to be 
completely settled by the investigations of Sy bel, 
Kugler, and Hagenmeyer is, that Urban II. was 
the real initiator of the first crusade, and that the 
story of Peter the Hermit having been his pre 
cursor In that enterprise, which gave so lasting 
a new direction to the course of universal his- 
tory, Is a myth, 

—Mr. Samuel Bancroft, jr., 
Wilmington, Del: 


writes us from 


**L woud call the attention of your reviewer 
of ‘The New English Dictionary,’ 1m his notice 
of the use of ‘ Album in the American and Eng 
lish senses, to the title, of Browning’s ‘lun Al 
bum’ as an Instance of the u-e of the word as 
a ‘visitors’ book’ in England. I have never 
happened to meet with 1t in this country in that 
sense, but have always been used to thinking 
that it was regular English usage so to employ 
it. 


— Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s account of 
Salem of Hawthorne,” in the May 
seems to have attracted a good deal of atiention 


‘The 


Centu u¥, 


in Massactusetts, where the illustrations are al 
They cer- 
tainly do not recall Salem very definitely, and 
many of them might be used to illustrate otber 
articles than this. The factis, that idealizing a 
scene illustrating Hawthorne or his works or 
life is open to serious objections as a matter of 
taste. Hawthorne himself idealized everytbing 
he touched, and for illustrations we do not want 
the idealization of some new hand, however 
clever, but tbe plain hard facts of New England 
hfe which the golden light of his imagination 
transfigured for us. To our mind, to be sure, 
the * Blithedale Romance’ or the ‘Scarlet Letter’ 
could hardly be illustrated at ail, and the same 
thing is true of many of bis other books. Salem, 
if given at all, might be given pretty literally. 
Tue essay is the best piece of writing which we 
have seen from Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s hand 
and begins with a mention of the curious fact 
that his father constantly missed his way in 
walking: 


leged to be devoid of local character. 


** This trait, or deficiency, is not without its re- 
flection in his writings. It is of small importance 
to him what the topography of bis story may be 
—whether his house faces north or south, whether 
his streec turns to the right or to the left. He 
is Willhog to let } matters 


these aud analog 
herein oe differs 


yous 
take care of themselves; and 
markedly from the great French novelist Baiza 
who wrote by the map and the rule, and who al- 
ways knew precisely the income of all bis people 


It, 





and from what investments it was derived. On 
the other hand, the American possessed, to quite 
as great a degree as the Frenchman, the percep 
tion of the picturesque: bis light and shadow, his 
color and atmosphere, have never been surpass 
ed. But be sbunned rather than sougbt to make 
his outlines and directions correspond too closely 
with palpable reality. The intensity with which 
he coula convey the feeling of a place,a character, 
or asituation, was almost in inverse ratio to its 
literal resemblance to any material prototype; 
he Was essentially a romancer, and the world 


of his imagination was like the material 
world only as the mind of man is hke his 
body : a spiritual world of types, elements, 


and harmonies, rather than a physical world 
of accidents, individuals, and tecnnicalities. 
When I was lately visiting the scenes of 
his stories, | was impressed by nothing more 
than by the manner in which be bad contrived 
to escape from the rigid flesh and blood of bis 
scenes, and to make everything plastic and sig 
nificant, while fully preserving and indeed in 
tensifying the spuit and sentiunest which the 
scenes embodied The subtle, artistic balance 
and structure of his compositions would bave 
been oistorted by the intrusion of photographic 
facts.” 


his is well put; but it must not be forgotten that 
Hawthorne his ** note-books” 
close observer of nature, and his most imagina 


Was, as show, a 
tiveandun local descriptions were founded on the 
Mr 
Hughes writes an article on Trades. U viovism in 


most minute photographic studies. Thomas 
England, and takes a characteristicaliy cheerful 
view of this development of the labor move 
ment. Trades-upions as we know them in this 
country would not, perhaps, give bim so much 


reason for satisfaction, 


Harper's contains a very pleasant account 
of the Holy City of the Mecca of 
Africa, illustrations, by A. F 
Jacassy. The picture given of African life does 
not contain features. In Tunis, as 
in other parts of the continent, we tind a cor 


Kairwan, 
with numerous 


many new 
rupt government, a degraded agricultural class, 
a juridical religion, a retarded and monotonous 
civilization, utterly different from anything 
known in any other part of the world, except 
Asia. The Kairwanese women—and it is in the 
position of woman, after all, that we find the 
key of any civilization 
amusement 
white 


bave po recreation or 
coloring their bodies 


and their lips with red, loading them- 


except with 
selves with rich garments and jewels, and then 
The 

get the longest naps; 


going to sleep. richest women, of course, 
the poor look upon the 
stupor of sleep as the greatest luxury in life. A 
lady brings in the market as much as a bundred 
dollars ; the 
ditference in price depending on the difference 


in social position. The priests lay down the 


an ordinary woman, only twenty 


law, and the judge sells it; the result being not 
what we should call justice, but not so far re 
moved from it as, judging from whet such a 
system would produce elsewhere, we should 
infer. 


. 


‘s also has its African article—the 
diary of ‘‘the last European who rode through 
the desert from Berber to Suskim.” He was, it 
seems, Col Hon. J. Colborne, of Hicks 
Pasha's statf. The notes of his journey give a 
vivid idea of the nature of the country, and of 
the extraordinary difficulties likely to attend any 
management of a campaign in the Egyptian 
desert, by English statesmen, at a distance of 
several thousand miles. 


— Lippineot 


the 


One or two quotations 
from the diary will show what it is: 


**The next morning we entered the howling 
wilderness. Our way lay across a barren plain 
of reddish sand and grit; the pale, sickly, yel- 
lowish-gray weeds became more sparse. and soon 
disappeared. These had been preceded by 
scanty patches of reed-grass, and occasional 
thorny mimosa, Now pot a blade of vegetation 
Was to be seen. We haited ata point where this 
plain merges into a bewildemng maze of shift 
ng sand-hills, utterly desolate. 1] was glad to 
quit wy angared and tbe back of my camel, as 1 


had been in torture the whole day, 


and the 
sand formed a delightful bed = So thankful 
l to be rid of the nauseous joltipng that bl looked 
with kindly eyes even on this upnlovely spot 0 
lovely, perbaps, but sublime and 1 
stupendous loneliness and vast space oould make 
it. 


sors 


“as 


LpressivVe As 


“The next morning we began the passage of 
the loose sand dunes above mentioned, the 1 t 
patnfuband perilous portion of the two | lie 
and eightvV miles of Gesert between Perle and 
the Ked Sea. The camels labored through the 
Vielding sand, sink: nder their feet at every 





step Cm this day the nurege was interns 
Before me lay a lake, its blue waters ia x 
the sun, studded with gen k lets iiw 





verdure, and bordered bv casties, bogh turrets 
and battlements, and again by gleaming villages 
aud smiling bamlets, the whole scene fairy. like 
In its besutv, anda painfu ntrast to the ar 
sand and fierce heat and consuming tt 
which | was suffering {t is vain tl 
rubs one’s eves, : ecks t sal . 
of the ilusion thing ts the: i ativ 
apparentiy solid do tangut \ know “ 
Mocking vou like ‘ t 
accurate kKonowled the pove Awsow 
govern the pheno “ het b ’ 
from the retinas There is stoall Wonder tbat t 
IWnorantand mexperienceds! i ive fre 
lv Vielded to the delusior Life isthe pr is 
for such @ wiistake Ss Vears ay Any 
of soldters perished from: thirst in this 
Disregardivng the warning of their guides 
poor fellows, fresh from Fey anid i “ 
thirst, broke from the rauks at bed . 
the seeming lakes { Cratispare water wt 
Was presented to therreves on alls . | ‘ 
pressed on eageriv toward the ever m RG 
phantasm, and one by ove t prostrate ¢ uN 
their bones fo bleach en the sa 
‘Later in the dav the sky ass {a gravis 
tint, then a deep vellow, and tl 
darkened and appeared as a t read disk I 
perceived a cloud of sand ‘ 
west. With a roar it was upor ad Lt 
burv mv face ip mv ¢ 3 soield 
The cutting part . f sand \ ’ 
flourdered about, blind a1 t s: 1 Arabs 
howled and cried ‘Atxiatia t “ ‘ ms 
Vah Wasina sfate of nf I What tra 
there had been pres SIV Was obliterate } 
drivers bad { their Wav. at was f 
uglv fact of our water being very miited af 
juantity, at wal t 1 
Harper & Brothers bave made a fre} 
print from the plates of their seven-s ; 
tion of Colendge of Is The interval is y 
me, and, in obedience to the changed view of 
the bookbuver as to what makes a plete 
book or series, the } it s! ~ i\ id 1 the 
last Volume a general index, pre} 1bv My 
Arthur Giiman, which very tinue epbances tl 
value of the set st more however S 
lepse of years marked by Professor Shedd’s i 
troductorv essay, Wi h chose to treat of Cole 
ridge rather as & } sop id ft ologian 
than as a pur 1 he t ef tidal hef ier 
character bis influer Was best and greatest, 


and destined to be most enduring. We cannot 


believe that the same writer would venture such 
a statement to day It is only necessary to ask 
if Coleridge's poetical reputation has faded, dur 
ing the past thirty years, either at all, corin any 
thing hike the degree in which metaphysical 
speculation has fallen into disrepute. In fact, 
if there is any part of Coieridee’s life product 
which bis punning siguature "Eaornce 
“(Tis Punic Greek for ‘ He hath stood 

will certify to a distant posterity, it is beyond 
all question bis verse. And of bis prose, if we 
except his ‘ Table-Talk,’ what is surer of a long 


Bio 


containing the critique of 


lease of life than chapters xiv.-xx1l. of the 
graphia Literaria 


Wordsworth ¢ 


Not to be led discussion with the 


stereotyped plates of this edition, let us take a 


into a 


concrete example of the perishableness of Cole- 
ridge’s theologizing. Professor Shedd thus pre- 
sents Coleridge's view of Sin: 

‘Sin, therefore, as involving a radical change 
in the character, development, and bistory of 
the buman soul, originates iw the Will, Jf man 
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were a mere creature of Nature, his development 
would go on with the same necessary wniformity 
with which a erystal or a tree ts built up in ac- 
cordance with the law of Nature. But he is 
also a Spiritual, 7. e., se/f-determined, creature, 
and hence that possibility of sinning which bas 
become a dreadful actuality. By virtue of this 
power, man is capable of throwing bimself out 
of the normal line of development prescribed for 
him by his Creator, etc.” 

For any one wishing to comprehend Cole- 
ridge’s system, it may have been useful to pen 
these lines in 1853; but the appearance of the 
‘Origin of Species’ six years later deprived the 
passage not only of any weight, but, may we not 
say ? of any interest. 

Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. have in the press 
and will publish 1mmediately, ‘The Foundation 
of Death: a Study of the Drink Question,’ by 
Axel Gustafson. It is an attempt to give an ex- 
haustive account of the babit of consuming al- 
coholic liquors, and the author claims to have 
collated all the accessible works on the different 
aspects of the subject, pbysiological, pathologi- 
cal, therapeutical, and moral, to the number of 
over 3,000. A bibliography of some 1,300 of 
these will be given, arranged chronologically 
and also according to countries. The scope of 
the work may be judged from the following ti- 
tles of the chapters: 1. Drinking among the 
The History of the Discovery of 
Distillation. 5. Preliminaries to the Study of 
Modern Drinking. 4. Adulterations. 5. Pbysio- 
logics! Results, or the Effects of Alcobol on the 
Physical Organs and Functions, 6, Pathological 

tesults, or Diseases Caused by Alcohol. 7. Mo- 
ral Results. 8. Heredity, or the Curse Entailed 
on Descendants by Alcohol. 9. Therapeutics, 
or Alcohol as a Medicine. 10, Social Results. 
11. The Origin and Causesof Alcoholism. 12. 
Specious Reasonings Concerning tbe Use of Al- 
cohol. 15, What Can be Done? Considerable 
interest bas been aroused in the book by the ex- 
pressions of leading temperance reformers in 
England, to whom the proof-sheets have been 
submitted. Dr. Norman Kerr, the President of 
the newly-founded Society for the Study and 
Cure of Inebriety, said of it ina recent lecture, 
“This great work will, | feel convinced, havea 
profound and permanent influence on tbe edu- 
cated mind and on the public opinion of Ameri- 
ca, Britain, and the Continent of Europe”; and 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke,who bas lately become 
an enthusiastic advocate of teetotalism, writes 
that it is ‘seriously of great importance to the 
whole cause of temperance in England” that 
the book should appear as soon as possible. 


Ancients. 2. 


~Backward in many ways modern Greece 
appears to the Western mind, and primitive 
enough is the Catalogue of the National Libra- 
ry, of which the first portion, covering the The- 
ological collection, is before us—the work of 
Leopold Zann, revised by Dr. Michael Deffner, 
the librarian. However, it would be out of 
place, and a little ungracious besides, to criti- 
cise the scheme of it. We have rather amused 
ourselves by strolling through the American al- 
cove, so to speak, and noticing what chance 
drift has found its way thither. Not quite a 
dozen and a half of our native writers, as we 
reckon. are represented on the shelves. We find 
no work by Jonathan Edwards, by Joseph Buck- 
minster, by Charles G. Finney, by Lyman 
Beecher, by Moses Stuart, by O. A. Brown- 
son, by Edward Robinson, by Theodore Parker, 
by Emerson, Pierpont, Furness, May, Bushnell, 
Starr King, Chapin, Milburn, E. N. Kirk. Vin- 
ton, or Storrs. The most recent book is H. W. 
Beecher’s * Lectures on Preaching,’ done iato 
German (1874). F. H. Hedge’s ‘ Primeval World’ 
(1873) is hkewise in a German edition. One of 


the two works of Channing is in the French of 
Laboulaye. 


One of twoof T, H. Gallaudet’s is | 


| translated from the same language into Greek. 


Leonard Bacon, Timotby Dwight, Nathaniel 
Emmons, Samuel Worcester (but not bis bro- 
ther Noab), and A. H. Judson eke out the little 
company. The redoubtable Parsons Cooke, of 
Lynn, is, by an unlucky transposition of names, 
entered under ‘* Parsons,” and so honored with 
a place next to Pascal ; and a similar misunder- 
standing puts Lowell Mason among the L’s__ Fi- 
nally, we take down an address to the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 1850, by 
Robert C. Winthrop, the only layman on the 
list, with tbe exception of Dr. Mason. 


—Some time ago (Nation, Juve 19, 1879) we 
called attention to a work of the eminent Bel- 
gian scholar, Professor Willems, of Louvain, 
upon the Senate of the Roman Republic—of 
which the first section, treating of the organ- 
ization and composition of this body, was pub- 
lished in 1878. The second part, upon its pow- 
ers, was published last year, and is, like the 
other, a work of exhaustive scholarship. It is 
in three books—the first treating of the powers 
of the Senate during vacancies in the executive 
magistrac'es ; the second treating of its relation 
to the Comitia; the third, of its relation to tbe 
magistrates If we consider that the magi 
trates were, not in theory but by the force of 
circumstances, the executive agents of this per- 
manent body, it will be seen that this last book 
embraces the whole subject of the administra- 


tive powers of the Senate. It comprises much 


| the largest part of the volume—657 pages out 


| 
| 


of 777—and is divided into eight chapters, in 
which the powers of the Senate in regard to 
the cult, the finances, the administration of the 
provinces, etc., are fully discussed. These chap- 


| ters are upon questions less exposed to contro- 


versy. The first two books are chiefly contro- 
versial in their character, being devoted to the 
two important and obscure subjects of the in- 
terregnum and the patrum auctoritas. M, Wil- 
lems agrees with Mommesen that both of these 
powers belonged to the Senate, but differs from 
him in holding that they belonged to the Senate 
as such, and not tothe patrician Senators by 
themselves, as Mommsen holds, His arguments 
upon this are strong, aud it must be confessed 
that, in the fragmentary character and obscur- 
ity of the testimony, it is impossible to establish 
either view by positive evidence. Nevertheless, 
we cannot think that he has satisfactorily an- 
swered allof Mommsen’s arguments, and espe- 
cially be does not touch the point—first devel- 
oped, we believe, by Rubino, although presented 
from adifferent point of view—tbat the aus- 
pices were the inalienable possession of the ori- 
ginal citizens, the patricians: they were forced, 


| after a long struggle, to concede their tempo- 


rary possession to plebeian magistrates, and 
even to admit plebeians to the ccllege of au- 
gurs, which had the interpretation of them. 
But they never surrencered their exclusive 
right to them in theory; and when, by the 
failure of election, or from any other cause, 
there were no magistrates in wnose hands the 
exercise of them was lodged, they returned to 
their original possessors—auspicia ad patres re- 
dierunt. The patrum auctoritas, too, sccord- 
ing to this theory, was not a general rmght to 
give their consent to the action of the people, 
but, as those in whom the religious sanction of 
the state was vested, to watch over their action 
from this point of view, and to render invalid 
whatever votes of the people seemed to violate 


the religious constitution of the republic. 


—Unless our memory be at fault, George Ed- 
win Maclean is entitled to the distinction of be- 
ing the first American to produce strictly ori- 
gival work in the field of Anglo-Saxon editing. 
This work may be found in the Anglia, vi, 420~ 


! 
473. vii. 1-59 ; 


it bas also been reproduced in 
pampblet form as a doctoral dissertation (Leip- 
zig: T. H. Stauffer), We heartily commend it 
to every student of Anglo-Saxon. It is unmis- 
takably tbe product of sound method and pa- 
tient research, and does credit both to the au- 
thor and to the Leipzig school of philology. 
The core of it consists of a thorough reéditing 
of Aelfric’s Anglo-Saxon version of the well- 
known ‘Alcuini Interrogationes,’ t. ¢., a set of 
answers composed (in Latin) by Alcuin, the 
friend of Charlemagne, to solve the perplexi- 
ties of his Eoglish correspondent Sigewult con- 
cerning the book of Genesis. The editor gives 
not only the Anglo Saxon version, but the La- 
tin original wherever helpful: Aeltric having 
abridged considerably, the full Latin text would 
have been supe:fluous, The Anglo-Saxon text 
followed is that of the Corpus Coristi College 
MS No. 178 (although the ‘ Interrogationes’ are 
now bound up in MS, No. 162). Variants of 
four other MSS. are given in the footnotes, 
The editor’s account of his finding the ‘ Inter- 
rogationes’ in MS. 162 and restoring them to 
their rightful place in MS. 178, is as striking an 
instance of editorial acuteness as we have noted 
for many a year. Als», his introductory re- 
marks upon the relative values of the MSS. and 
upon the question of Aelfric’s authorship of the 
Anglo-Saxon version are full of valuable in- 
formation. They give evidence of his having 
mastered the subject in all its bearings, whether 
literary or grammatical. In view of the pre- 
ponderating influence exerted by Aelfric in 
shaping the later Wessex form of our early 
speech, we feel peculiarly grateful for such a 
valuable addition to our stock of knowledge. 


—Recent researches by Dr. Spoerer, of the 
Astropbvsikalisches Observatorium at Pots- 
dam, bring into prominence a noteworthy fea- 
ture of the bebavior of the spots on the solar 
surface. Recalling the tact, long known, that 
these spots lie largely in zones on either side of 
about twenty degrees of solar latitude, Dr. 
Spoerer has deduced, from a thirty-year series 
of their positions and numbers, the remarkable 
law that from the time of one minimum of spots 
until the next the region of greatest spot-activi- 
ty slowly dnfts from the highest Jatitudes at 
Which they are observed down toward the solar 
equator—being at a latitude somewbat less than 
twenty degrees at about the time of the inter- 
vening maximum, Instead, however, of the 
spot-frequency travelling back in the same way, 
the activity appears to be suddenly transferred 
to the high latitudes very soon after the second 
minimum bas passed. These unique deductions 
cast a rather gloomy light upon those theories 
which ascribe the spot periodicity to extra-solar 
influence. Meanwhile, astronomers abroad are 
entertaining very dissimilar views with regard 
to the epoch of occurrence of the present maxi- 
mum of the solar spots. While it appeared a 
most reasonable deduction from the past beha- 
vior of the sun’s surface that we should have the 
greatest display in the year 1883, the fureign au- 
thorities are divided as to the interpretation of 
the observations lately made—some asserting 
that the solar energy has been waning since 
IS82, the true maximum thus being long past, 
while others are ready to prove that the sun’s 
activity bas been on the increase throughout the 
year 1885, with the maximum still possibly in 
the future. So long as the precise phenomena 
to be regarded as characterizing activity or qui- 
escence of the solar surface remain unconven- 
tionalized, such differences of interpretation 
may well be expected—to say nothing of the in- 
tractable inability of astronomers to derive ob- 
servational datd from more tan one solar hem- 
isphere at a time, 
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—The frequent appeals to our picture-buying 
public to seize unrivalled opportunities to 
enrich themselves by purchasing the pictures of 
great modern masters at auction sales, indicate 
tbat the business prospers. Ata most rational 
estimate of the average price of the pictures sold 
bere in the course of a season, there must be a 
very large investment in pictures assured 
or guaranteed as by ‘‘the greatest modern 
painters.” If the assurance were well founded, 
our picture-buyers would be fast growing rich. 
For, whatever may be said in the abstract of the 
uncertain or indeterminable value of pictures, 
notbing in investments is more sure than the pic 
tures of men whose position is well determined 
in the annals of art. A Millet, a Rousseau, a 
Turner, a Delacroix, even a Meissonier, authen- 
tic and uninjured, will more certainly hold its 
value for the future tban will the average min 
ing or railway shares, The clever collector who 
can foresee the eminence of a young painter be- 
fore the general public, will as certainly profit 
by bis acumen as a clever land speculator ; 
he will buy, ata small price, work which will 
rise in value as long as tbe civilization of our 
epoch endures, We have seen drawings. for 
which Turner i. bis life-time received eighty 
guineas, sold for £1,000, and a generation of 
shrewd dealers has grown rich on the rise in the 
values of works of men, some of whom are still 
living. The great drawback in this mode of 
investment is the difficulty of determining the 
authenticity of the works, A perfect counter- 
feit, as with bank notes, might circulate in- 
definitely, and maintain a value which was al- 
ways fictitious—detected, it becomes worthless. 
To prevent the collector or investor from wast- 
ing his money in tbis way is at once a public 
benefit and a service rendered to the deserving 
artist. This may be done by pointing out to the 
purchaser that in every case where a picture is 
an important one and represents a considerable 
investment, a guarantee may easily be obtained 
in the shape of an authenticated bistory of the 
picture from the day it left the artist’s studio, 
strengthened, if the artist is still living, by his 
own written statement, certified by the local 
authorities, as signatures are when they are to be 
used abroad. We have known too many cases of 
dealers who maintain a reputation for trustwor- 
thiness selling counterfeits, to make such a condi 
tion in all important sales a needless precaution, 
even in the case of the most honest dealers, who 
for the rest will be the most willing to accept it. 
We have under our eyes a collection of pic- 
tures to be sold at auction in which are some 
professedly the work of the most en inent mo- 
dern painters, purchased originally with the 
most formal assurance that, if they were to be 
sold, it would be always at a profit, but in 
which the pictures ascribed to the men of es- 
tablished high reputation are, with very few 
exceptions, gross forgeries, fur which the in- 
vestor will not receive the price he paid, and, 
unless some one else is deceived equally with 
himself, not a fraction of the price. 


A RUMANIAN NOVELIST. 

Ein Fiirstenkind. Roman von George Allan. 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. Pp. 213. 
AMONG the few Americans who have been long 
enough in Bucarest to be disgusted with its diet, 
its shabbiness, and its prices, there is no doubt 
a certain number of those who bave looked be- 
low the surface and have found the city to bea 
rare puzzle of contradictions. Alongside of its 
Oriental character of squalid dilapidation, it has 
the Occidental features of border civilization. 
Itisdown at the heel like Constantinople, and 
yet ambitious as Denver. If the curious Ameri- 


“ 
1883. 


can has talked with Rumanians, he bas been told 


| 
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that their race is more purely Roman than any 
to be found in Italy; that, amid surrounding 
barbarism, they have never lost the light of au 
cient culture, and that to-day the sa/ons of Bu 
carest may vie with the most elegant of Paris 
If the American bas gone into society in Buca 
rest he will bave seen graceful manners, and 
will have heard French spoken with singular 
ease and purity, but the representatives of 
foreign countries whom he may bave met will 
have united, almost to a man, to befoul the fair 
picture the Rumaniars have drawn of them 
selves. The purity of their race is but a conceit 
of their own, their culture is but the refuse of 
Paris and Vienna, in politics they are Oriental, 
and of their morals it is most frequently as 
serted that they do not exist. With all this 
there is occasionally a reluctant admission that 
the country is somehow making progress. Bu 
carest has the beginnings of a museum and a 
park, its principal street is paved in part of its 
in fact—and 
bas beard talk, if we are not mistaken, of a Ru 
manian picture. Less contestable prox ‘ivil 
ization are the good dinners which may be had 
for a high price, chez Hugues, the cabs, 
which are certainly the best Europe, It 
might be added that, in spite of ¢ Jrientalism, the 
Government 


length, it bas a statue—two, one 


fs of 


and 
in 
is gradually making for itself a 
place in the world of Powers, that the railways 
and the King and Queen are, in their several 
ways, doing much for the country. Indeed, we 
should be glad to render a hearty tribute to the 
influence for good of a royal pair who, by a pure 
life, by a bigh sense of duty, by their solid ¢ 
ture, by real labor in many directions, pron 
the welfare of their Kingdom. There iss 
thing touching in the contrast between the ideal 
of these noble workers and the seething mass of 


te 


me 


barbarism and corruption on which they seek to 
act. The force of the e 
by those who have seen something of Rumanian 
society. 


ntrast can be felt only 
For those who must judge from books, 
the novels of George Allan form a valuable 
body of testimony. 

Mme. Kremnitz 


de querre) 


(George Allan is but a nom 
is German by birth and culture, but 
bas lived many years in Rumania. l 
that she thus far 
novice in literature—has relation to the country 
of her adoption, and might have been the work 
of a Rumanian born. Novels, trans 
Rumanian authors, a short life of the 
collaboration with the Queen in 


Nearly al 
bas 


and she is no 


written 


ations from 


Wueen, ber 


stories and } 





ems—which, if it be a secret, is vet a very open 
one—have combined to ren ber one of t) 

foremost figures in the little circle of authors 
and persons of letters that goes to redeem 


i far 
Bucarest. Mme 
nitz does not, then, write asa stranger 
own world tbat sbe describes. 


the emptiness of life in Krem 
it is her 
Neither bas she 
she 
»sattrize a state of soci 


any wrongs to redress, any party to serve 
dves not even propose t 
ety. She tells ber story 
and directness; if it 
depicted, that at le 
intention are simply 
literary artist of the realistic sct 

no mist about her 


with perfect simphecity 
makes vou detest the world 
ast 

Her objects 


bas been no 
hose fa 
Tt 


magnify 


part of ber 


ere is 


characters & or to 


soften their outlines. And yet the reproach 
cannot lie against ber that ber intelectual at 
mosphere is dry or hardening in effect. Trans 


parent it certainly is, but there is still distance 
and charm. What it makes the atmosphere 
of a novelist? What but a sense of proportion 
which settles the relative prominence of ot jects, 


¢ 


r less of 


ls 


be more sympatby that colors them, 


the indefinable personal quality moulding the 
style in which they are presented’ In Mme 
Kremnitz the sense of proportion is keen, and 


exbibits a growing refinement in ber successive 
works, the sympathy has a strange, quivering 








delicacy, resembling <hvness at times, thet bas 
a peculiar fascination in it; and the sty bas 
a clearoess and grace ur sual t (serhban 
writers There is in it a certain mirg 1 

ness and reserve which at first mav see i 
until we discover that the one is the » \ 
of art and the other but a finer : 

As the bend of the artist bas g t 
however, the value of het nner 

opparent (in comparing t t sfenmh 
with an earlier w k, ‘Aus der | tis en 
Gesells haft, for instar t ‘ be seem ft at 
witbout changing her method the sbave 
become clearer and str pare! tl re f r 
There is less work that is tentative rat r 
an effect sought ts pr iced by fewer . 
and is consequently by s t 

tain. 

The present storv is a pa ‘ 
voung } ‘eas witl i i 
nature,and great wealth HH mother ‘ 
hates ber be ius l RK, s 
man who marries her is f t \ 
his father and sl ts t . 4 ‘ 
with her The fathe ‘ x “ } 
heiress a power of att 7. @ 
wealth witl t even a wt 
for it \ second ma ‘ “ ‘ f \ 
love. but the and , 9 
bis wife by incurring debts rat x 
the troub ’ P 
former father iw, and 
the most vulgar of fleeting 
rable storv is mad “ act 
as it might hav ‘ anyvw 
The damning thing for Bucarest 
fac’s would elsewhere ha x 
whereas thev are there of every iv 1 
The evidere f this mav be t 
Notthat Mme Kremnitrz makesany ‘ 
the evice eisra t . en 
ti st as n tl sof Wy r 
w h are certa vy anvtl t t t 
sat once seen by at t wl ! 4 
tions are taken f er fed that t xt the 
atmosphere of tl l n wor i the ¢ irt 

f Charles Il. bas ade s S poss 
We do not iu ft piv that M t Nre t 
nany r way se es Wy \ lie re 

es in the ex} sof his Hort sand 

ants, wl a she +) y S either ex eee 
i ses, shows that the we las she sees it ist 
her a verv sad place it . in oe liet 
straightforwardness ber pages preach a r 
1 terrible sermon, or t sort w 4 wes 

ne to sleep. T) is, in fa iot a ] page 
nthe book. T e appears to have been no it 
tent {f preaching The auth ress vide her 
story out of the materials immediately around 
her, and because she has the art of telling sim 
piv, strongly, and truly, the result strokes vou 
just as a good portrait does—one of Titian's, for 
instance i bears its moral just as facts, when 





must, 


rightly seen, 


One peculiarity of any such representation of 


buman nature is to make you feel your kinship 
with it, no matter bow bad it may be. So we 
must own to being struck, while reading Mme, 


Kremnitz, 
all, bore some resemblance to cities nearer home, 
The frivolity, the 


emptiness and 


with a feeling that Bucarest, after 


surface brilliancy covering 
orruption, the aping of Paris in 
those respects where Paris is most easily copied, 
lack of either noble ideal or solid culture, 
the slippery sense of honor in money matters, 
the frailty of the marriage 
rottenness of Bucarest differs from that of por- 
tions of our society in degree rather than in 
kind. Itis only that Bucarest is a worse sinner, 
not at all another creature, It 


the 


tie, show that the 


is the extentto 


which certain evils are developed that is the 
monstrous thing, MM, de Goncourt, Zola, and 
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Huysmanns might gnash their teeth in despair 
if they knew what they had lost by not being 
born in Bucarest. To the credit of Mme. Krem- 
nitz—we beg ber pardon for naming her in con- 
junction with such a crew—it must be said that, 
even in Bucarest,she has made her picture faith 


| 
| France or England, in claiming the domain of 


| 


art as its own. To-day the mouthpiece of its 


| aspirations is M. Bratiano, the leader of the 


ful without stooping to the study of plague 


spots. She is a realist who has not lost all sense 
of proportion, for whom the sore does not bide 
the man. 
that writers who love dirt for dirt’s sake, like 
the trio named above, bad not lived in a city 
where their “ naturalistic” studies would not 
have been such a flagrant outrage to general 
truth. As for Mme. Kremnitz, on the other 
hand, could she have lived in Paris she might 
have gained with the larger canvas a more 
cheerful view of life. 

‘Ein Fiirstenkind ’ 
can reproach it only with having the “ défauts 
it is painful because it is faith- 


is a well-told story: one 


de ses qualités ” 


ful. But Bucarest is fortunately not all of Ru- 
mania. The division of the kingdom into the 


provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia marks a 
corresponding division in the character of the 
inhabitants. Even Bucarest profits by the bet- 
ter portion, for Moldavia sends up to the capital 
the greater part of the brains and manliness to 
be found there, Mme. Kremnitz has offset what 
was painful in ber novels by introducing us to a 
better Rumania in her two volumes of ‘ Ruma- 
nische Skizzen.’ These are translations of sto- 
ries by Moldavian authors, and give us a glimpse 
of a more agreeable world. Indeed, the tales of 
Slavici have arare charm both in matter and 
manner, That they do not lose in the latter 
respect in their German dress is due to the skill 
of the translator. None of the stories read like 
translations. They are tales of peasant life, 
chiefly among the mountains toward the Hun- 
garian frontier, and even beyond in Transy]- 
vania, in those parts where the population is 
chiefly or entirely Rumanian. We are trans- 
ported to another world, a world where it is 
pleasant to live, and where one loves and be- 
lieves in one’s fellow-man. His faults are not 
disguised : he has an Old World ignorance and 
superstitions, but therewith all the Old World 
simple virtues. The Rumanian village furnishes 
idyls as natural and charming in their way as 
‘Cranford.’ Of course it is a long way from the 
village te the city, but the idyl has truth in it as 
well as ‘Vanity Fair’; and when one wonders 
at the progress which is visibie in Bucarest, in 
spite of extravagance, frivolity, improvidence, 
trickiness, dissipation, corruption, one does weil 
to remember that back of the capital there is a 
land where men work honestly and live cleanly. 

It is no smal! merit in Mme. Kremnitz that, 
by introducing us to the two worlds, she has 
done much to help us to a proper understanding 
of Rumanian life. We may hope, too, that she 
will complete her work by giving us studies 
from the life of athird world now struggling 
into existence. The world of Mme. Kremnitz’s 
novels is the aristocracy, that of Slavici’s tales 
is the peasantry of the mountains. Formerly in 
all countries these were the only classes recog- 
nized by fiction. No doubt the phenomena of 
modern society will reproduce themselves here 
in somewhat the same sequence followed else- 
where. Modern physical well-being, modern 
education, have already developed between the 


We cannot help thinking it a pity | 





proletariat and the old boyar caste a middle | 


class. Naturally, this forms the strength of 
the Liberal party ; it furnishes the ferment, the 
working leaven of society ; it is pushing, striv- 
ing, gaiming for itself every day some new po- 
sition ; it has the virtues and the characteristics 
of a middle class anywhere. It is probably, so 


to speak, still in its hobbledehoy age; but it will 
gain repose aud refinement, and will end, as in 


Liberal party, himself a noble who has cut 
loose from the ties of his class; to-morrow it 
will be the turn of the poet and the novelist. 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM. 

The Scourge of Christendom: Annals of British 
Relations with Algiers prior to the French 
Conquest. By Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Playfair, 
H. M. Consul-General at Algiers, author of 
‘Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce.’ London. 


PEOPLE of a despondent habit of mind, who are 
apt to doubt the progress of the world from 
worse to better, would probably derive a good 
deal of comfort from the perusal of ‘The 
Scourge of Christendom.’ There is a great deal 
in the world amiss still, but at any rate the ci- 
vilized world is no longer so out of joint as to 
tolerate a Dey of Algiers in the midst of it. The 
march of the ages has improved that potentate 
out of existence, and it is now almost as difficult 
to realize why he was ever permitted to exist as 
to believe in the reality of mythological mon- 
sters—a gorgon or chimera dire. The strange 
history unfolded in the book before us is briefly 
as follows: For nearly three centuries the city of 
Algiers was held by an army of Turks, nomi- 
nally 12,000 strong, but rarely reacbing to that 
total. The Dey or chief among them was chosen 
by a popular vote, in which every soldier of the 
army had a right to participate. So long as the 
Dey remained Dey, he was possessed of arbi- 
trary powers,and could bastinade, bowstring, or 
decapitate his subjects to any exteut that seemed 
good to himself. But as soon as the electors got 
wearied of a Dey they hada very short method 
of dealing with bim: they killed him and chose 
another. Sometimes a considerable number of 
Deys were chosen in the course of a single morn- 
ing, and, failing to give satisfaction, were forth- 
with put to death. Thus, Colonel Playfair tells 
us that ‘‘On September 10, 1695, a change of 
government took place; Hadji Sbaban Dey 
was murdered by the Janissaries; several new 
ones were appointed and killed on the same day; 
and eventually the choice fell on Hadji Ahmed, 
the poorest, the oldest, and the most infirm per- 
son they could find; the soldiery declaring that 
they would no longer be governed by a person 
of bravery or of administrative ability.” Fora 
Dey to die peacefully in his bed was the rarest 
event; these sovereigns were murdered with such 
punctual uniformity a year or two after their 
election that the wonder is that any one should 
have consented to become Dey. 

These Turks and their Deys ruled with a rod of 
iron over a number of Arab tribes who,had they 
only been upanimous, could have eaten them 
up. These Arabs had no political privileges at 
all beyond those of being taxed, bastinaded, and 
plundered. The Turks maintained their author- 
ity by incessantly fomenting discord between 
one tribe and another, and, when a paltry quar- 
rel had broken out, allying themselves with one 
party so as to insure the destruction of the 
other. But the singular part of the history of 
this small band of Turkish ruffians and maraud- 
ers consists in the relations which subsisted be- 
tween them and the nations of Europe. They 
were truly, as Colonel Playfair designates them, 
‘the scourge of Christendom.” Although never 
at any time possessed of a naval force sufficient 
to cope with that of the weakest European na- 
tions, for upwards of two centuries they set all 
the great Powers at defiance. Their privateers 
ioamed over every sea, capturing merchant 


| shipping, and dragging Christian men and wo- 


men into a horrible slavery; and the great mo- 
varchies of Europe,instead of singly or in combi- 





nation crushing this piratical pest once for all, 
were fain to purchase a temporary respite from 
their ravages by paying them tribute, and by 
sending humiliating embassies to form treaties 
of alliance with the Dey. The United States did 
not escape the attention of the pirates of Algiers. 
So many vessels became their prey that the 
Mediterranean trade was all but closed to their 
enterprise, and even the Atlantic they could not 
navigate in safety. We were at last obliged 
to conclude a peace on the best terms we could 
obtain. It cost us more than a million Spanish 
dollars, and we had to pay in addition a beavy 
annual trmbute both in money and naval stores. 
In 1798, Mr. Playfair tells us that Mr. Eaton, 
American Consul at Tunis, was sent to Algiers 
in charge of four vessels as arrears of tribute. 
‘*Can any man believe,” was the remark of this 
Consul after he had seen His Highness the Dey, 
“that this elevated brute has seven Kings of 
Europe, two Republics, and a continent tribu- 
tary to him, when his whole naval force is not 
equal to two line-of-battle ships?” The inso- 
lence of these piratical ruffians, encouraged as 
it had been by centuries of impunity, can be 
imagined from what happened in Algiers, at a 
time when Great Britain was mistress of the 
seas, and her fleets were commanded by such 
men as Nelson, Dundonald, and Collingwood. 
At that very time, in Algiers itself, 

“acts of tyranny were committed on Jews 
under British protection. British vessels were 
treated with the greatest injustice. The Consul 
was constantly insulted at his country house; 
the water was cut off, and finally guards were 
sent to turn him out. His demands to export 
to Malta prize and British goods were refused; 
he was not allowed to choose his own dragoman; 
all the bidders for the cargo of a Spanish prize 
were taken up, and had seven hundred strokes 
of the bastinade each; and he (the Consul) con- 
cludes: ‘There is so much to say, that it is 
scarcely possible that it can be done by corre- 
spondence.’ ” 

These pirates of Algiers made treaties and 
broke them according to a regular system. 
Their chief resources were derived from the 
sale and ransom of the slaves whom they cap- 
tured; and they could not, with safety to them- 
selves, pursue this particular industry if they 
were at war with a number of European Pow- 
ers atonce. They were, in consequence, always 
ready toenter into a treaty of peace with as 
many Powers as they thought best fitted for 
the particular operations which they had in 
hand. Thus, if they were at war with France— 
i.e., were capturing French merchant ships— 
they were, in general, anxious to be at peace 
with Great Britain; but as soon as France 
had, by presents and other humiliations, pur- 
chased a period of immunity for her mercantile 
marine, the pirates began to prey upon English 
commerce, quite regardless of any preéxisting 
treaty. They flourished upon the gigantic self- 
ishness of those on whom they preyed. These 
foolishly and ignorantly persuaded themselves 
that each in turn benefited by the depredations 
from which some neighbor was suffering ; and 
in their delight at these depredations they over- 
looked, or at any rate heeded not, those of their 
own subjects who were enduring a miserable 
and hopeless servitude in Algiers. The lot of 
these slaves was dreadful in the extreme : 

“They had to work from early morning till 
late in the afternoon, excepting on Fridays, 
when they were free either to take their repose 
or work for themselves. Their labor was ex- 
ceedingly hard, and sometimes they had to per- 
form their tasks laden with heavy chains. 
Some were sent to the quarry to break stones ; 
others were harnessed to carts to convey build- 
ing materials tothe various public works. Those 


| employed at the ovens were even more misera- 


bie, having hardly any respite day or night ; 
the filth of these ovens was horrible, and the 
heatunbeurable. Vermin swarmed everywhere. 
Those of the slaves who were able to act ag 
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skilled laborers could hardly ever hope to ob 
tain their freedom, save on most onerous con 
ditions. The Dey sometimes sent a number of 
them to sea, and in that case they were allowed 
one-third of their sbare of booty. Others were 
allowed to keep taverns, paying duties propor- 
tionate to the quantity of wine they sold, and 
these sometimes amassed a sufficient sum to 
purchase their freedom. . . . If a slave 
ever dared to raise his hand against his master, 
the retribution was terrible. A young Chris 
tian, on one occasion, killed his master under 
provocation so gross as to justify the act. He 
was dragged to the place of execution over the 
rough and pointed stones, subjected to the in 
sults of an excited and brutal crowd. On bis 
arrival there, each of the spectators seemed to 
take a pleasure in assisting at the work. He 
was crucified against the wall with four large 
nails; a red-hot iron was thrust through his 
cheeks to prevent him speaking, and in this 
condition he was slowly burnt to death with 
firebrands. Such acts of cruelty were by no 
means uncommon, and even the simple basti 
nado, administered at the request of any Turk, 
was hardly less terrible in its effects than the 
most refined tortures.’ 

Nothing could surpass the philosophic calm- 
ness with which the English Government con 
templated the fate of such English men and 
women as were consigned to this awful destiny. 
They haggled long and parsimoniously over the 
sums demanded by way of ransom. A hundred 
pounds more than they liked sufficed to make 
them give up the attempt in despair, as ovca 
sioning too large an expenditure of money. 
Colonel Playfair gives us a treaty concluded 
with the Dey inthe reign of James IL., which 
provides that ‘the King of Great Britain shall 
not be obliged to redeem any of his subjects 
then actually in slavery ; but it should depend 
absolutely on his Majesty to redeem such as he 
might think fit, agreeing for as reasonable a 
price as possible with their masters for their 
redemption, without obliging the suid masters 
It was 
not until 1816 that Cbristian slavery ceased in 
Algiers, and its cessation then was due not to 
the united accion of Europe, but to that of 
Great Britain and Holland. It was on the 27th 
of August, 1516, that the combined British and 
Dutcb fleets, under command of Lord Exmouth, 
achieved that memorable bombardment of Al- 
giers which destroyed the pirat'cal power of the 
Dey, obtained the release of all the European 
slaves in his territory, and put an end to Chris 
tian slavery forever. Colonel Playfair quotes 
an interesting description of this bombardment 
from the official diary of Mr. Shaler, the Ameri 
can Consul-General : 

** At 3 o’clock the British Admiral took his po- 
sition, in most gallant style, wituin fifty yards 
of the mole-head, the other ships taking theirs 
in succession in the same manner. At this mo- 
ment the Algerines opened their fire upon the 
Admiral, and the battle instantly became gene- 
ral. At about twenty minutes past 3 the 
marine batteries appear to be silenced. The 
cannonade endures with a fury which can only 
be comprehended from practical experience ; 
shells and rockets fly over and by my house like 
hail. The tire is returned with constaney from 
several batteries situated at the N. W. angle of 
the town, and from one of four heavy guns di- 
rectly under my windows. These batteries are 
exposed only to an oblique fire, and apparently 
have not suffered mucb. At 5 an attempt was 
made to renew the fire from the marine bat- 
teries, but it does not continue ten minutes. At 
halfpast 7, the shipping in the port on fire. At 
half past 8 the cannonade endures with una 
bated fury on the part of the English, and 1s 
returned from the batteries in this quarter. The 
upper part of my house appears to be destroyed; 
several shells have fallen into it ; whole rooms 
are knocked toatoms. At 9 the tire slackened; 
at ll it appears to cease, is fully renewed at in 
tervals; at half-past 11 it ceases entirely. At 1, 
from my terrace, everything in the Marine ap- 
pears on fire ; two ships wrapped in flames bave 
drifted out of the port. and appear to have 
driven the combined fleets from their position. 
Heavy thunder and rain. The lightning era- 
bles me to discover the combined fleets at an- 
chor in the bay. 


aqainst their will to set any at libe ty.” 





The narrative terminates with an account 
from an eye-witness of the capture of Algiers 
by the French, and the deposition of the Dey 
one of the few conquests which even the most 
enthusiastic lovers of peace may remember with 
delight. 
from being a model for all nations to follow 
ised by the 
pirates of Algiers, 1t is excellence itself. Colo 


French rule in Algiers is very far 


but, as compared with that exe 
nel Playfair is to be congratulated upon having 
written a book which is both eminently read 
able and a distinct addition to our bistorical 
knowledge. 


SCHUYLER’sS PETER THE GREAT.—II 
Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. <A Study 
of Historical Biography. By Eugene Schuy 
ler, Pb.D., LL.D., Author of 
two volumes. 


*Turkistan’ In 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1Ss4 
With the close of the seventeenth century the 
narrative before us becomes almost purely bis 
torical, The properly biographical element re 

Charles XII, of Sweden, against whom 
the Czar has entered into an offensive league 
with Frederick IV. of Denmark and Augustus 
the Strong of Poland and Saxony, tigures as 
conspicuously as the subject of the work, if not 
more so. 


cedes 


Patkul, the Livoman nobleman, whose 
deadly hostility to Sweden was so cruelly re 
venged by Charles, and Mazeppa, the tickle 
Hetman of the Cossacks, are more prominently 
sketched than the foremost companions of Pe 
ter. Separate chapters are devoted to the bat 
tle of Narva, Charles's first victory over the 
Russians, in 1700; the negotiations for media 
tion and alliance, 1701 ; Russian suecesses on the 
Baltic coast, 1701l-4; Charles's movements in 
Poland for the dethronement of Augustus, 17 
>; the campaigo in Courland, 1705; the opera 
tions around Grodno, 170); Charles’s advan: 


dt 


into Saxony and the peace of Altranst 

the diplomacy of 1707; the war in Lithuania, 
1708; and the battle of Poltava, which ruined 
the royal Swede, 1700. These tirst ten years of 
the Northern war, in which bis careers mostly 
eclipsed by that of his younger Swedish rival, 
nevertheless show Peter in the best light 


which be ever appears. His energy, persever 





ance, aud determination appear ind 
No reverse stuns him. In the midst of car 
paigns with varying success, he pursues bts in 
ternal reforms, enforces his former Europeani 
ing decrees, establishes institutions of learnir 
enlists foreign skill and science, reorganizes the 
administration, reguiates the monasteries, 
ates St. Petersbu 


by forced labor and at the cost of more than 


rg in the marshes of the Neva 


one hundred tbousand lives—and alt 
gives a Dew direction to the course of his na 
tion’s history. He is indefatigable in acquiring 
knowledge, decreeing. and directing His foi 
bles and failings are less perceptible, although 
his character, temper, and batits hardly und 
go acbange. After the battle of Poltava, Eu 
rope looks upon him with mixed admiration 
and awe. Leibnitz 
} 


“The Tsar henceforth will attract the con 
sideration of Europe, and will have a very great 
part in general affairs. People greatly praise 
his bumanity and his goodness in giving Swe 
dish officers leave on parole. . . .) Itiscom 
monly said that the Tsar will be formidable for 
all Europe, and will be like a modern Turk. But 
cam be be prevented from educating bis subjects 
and rendering them civilized and warlike! Qui 
; fifur nem F {4 riam, As for 
ine, who for the good of the human race, I 
am Very glad that so great an empire 1s pulting 
itself in the ways of reason and order, ana | 
consider the Tsar in that respect as a person 
whom God bas destined to great works. He bas 
succeeded in having good troops, | do not 
doubt that be will succeed in also hav 

ing good foreign relations,and | shall be charmed 


writes 


re suo ult t faci 





if 1 can help bim make science flourish in his 
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country. I matntain even that he can do in that 
respect finer things than all other Princes bave 


aon 


x 


while t reatempire Was ‘putting tseifintt 

ways of reason and order,” the German philoso 
pher probably never realized the extent Noris 
it likely that he knew how poy irrevolts in the 
remote interior, kindled by despair or delusiot 

were stifled and revenged by the Czar while be 
was doing bis “great works ” be e tl ves of 
Europe. It was not long before his victory at 


Poltava that, of the Astrakban rebels sent to the 


ipital thr hundred and sixty-tfiv enw . 
executed many f them broken on the wheel 
Another insurrection, in the regior f the 1) 
Was tinally suppressed both by w sale exe 
tions and widespread devastation Phe voung 
men were sent off to r provinces As t 
tt aged, the women, and tt ! \ x 
wrote to t Psa t ew iss al 4 
themselves Peter w 1, perbaps, have be 
less cru his tT . : st risitvs 
{ been so tl the 





vad Vanquished. 1 e by his 
own recklessness than by Russian strate, 
when the Turkish war of I abt the Cen 
to the very ver, { Pete ti l ! 
Was! Wis isa i ha Cha . 
t Vorskla,a was fa sre \ 
bray He was ready to save himself by ff 
regardless the fate thea vy: he was rea 
tosa tice f mie! iestsand boner. But t 
! self and his a vanda st all his a 1 
t S Were save V the su t Tere { the 
Grand \ ‘ by Catha s jewelsat 
turnal bribery, as less authe historv us 
te Cha sWasf sat e escape of | fon 
md im his fury iow ted stul runess re 
ained for vears Turkish s hoy against 


awake as ever, carried 





nv’s territory, into Pomera 


niaand Finland. All hisnew « 





paigns,evenafters 


Charles's return to his country, were offensive and 


isily successful bis antagonist remaining asreck_ 
nhis tightagainst oldand new ene 

mies,as Well as in his diplomacy,and the resources 
Sweden, in men and means, being fatally ex 
hausted A bullet put an end to Charles's lifein 


Sweden in 


lesolated 
Peter 
found time to continue and extend his reforms 


Swedish possessions, 


lished asenate ; he now reorgan 

ed the clergy and created a permanent su 
preme synod, which made him the virtual 
He also found 
»Vears journey abroad (1716-17), 


Russian Church 


In company with Catharine, now his wife, dur 
ing which he visited the courts of Berlin, Co 
penhagen, and Paris, and often showed himself 
litt i ted of his earlier brutality that 


liveste 
monstrous stories were told of his indecencies., 


so little 
The worst of these stories, that which induced 
Thomas Carlyle to apply to Peter the oppro- 
brious epithet “Samoyedic,” Mr. Schuyler dis 
credits) On this point he evinces some eager- 
ness, almost betreying a bias, to save as mucb 
of his hero’s honor as can possibly be saved ; but 
the closely following account of Peter's treat 
ment of his son Alexis is again a totally un- 
varuisbed picture of the autocrat’s excessive 
barbarity, although the complete unworthiness 
of the unfortunate Prince to succeed even so 
What 
is most harrowing in this narrative is not so 


barbarous a father is also fully exhibited. 
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much the sacrifice of a child’s life in itself—a 
sacrifice not wholly premeditated, and prompt- 
ed by motives in which the fierce patriotism of 
a Brutus and the fierce selfish jealousy of a 
Herod appear mixed—but the sweeping fury 
with which it is carried out and followed up. 
Alexis was hounded, treacherously dealt with, 
and tried not for crimes but supposed evil in- 
tentions. The last interrogatory, ‘‘ attended by 
torture, in the presence «cf the Tsar and most 
members of the court,” lasted for three hours, 
and on the evening of the same day, July 7, 
1718, he expired in his prison. The tortures and 
cruel deaths to which many of the sympathizers 
with the Prince, falsely accused of being his 
fellow-conspirators, were subjected, our read- 
ers may excuse us for not stating in detail. The 
day after the death of Alexis the anniversary of 
the battle of Poltava ‘‘ was celebrated in the 
usual manner in the presence of the Tsar, end- 
ing with a banquet and a ball.” Peter lived to 
celebrate that anniversary six times more; ac 
cepted, after the final peace with Sweden, the 
titles, bestowed upon bim by his nation’s grati- 
tude and adulation, of ‘‘ Emperor,” ‘‘ the Great,” 
and “ Father of his Country” ; added to bis con- 
quests from Sweden annexations from Persia ; 
and till his death, on February 8, 1725, at the 
age of fifty-two years and eight months, con- 
tinued his constant activity as a passionate Eu- 
ropeanizer and merciless autocrat, as well as 
his occasional exhibitions of buffoonery. Even 
shortly before his death, ‘‘ during the holidays, 
the Emperor, with the Prince Pope, the Drunken 
Syncd, and a procession of maskers, went about 
from house to house with songs and congratula- 
tions,” 

Besides general accuracy in stating facts, Mr. 
Schuyler’s work has the merit of accuracy in 
transliteration from the Russian. His index 
alone, with all the Russian names accented, is, 
to a friend of Russian history and literature, 
worth the price of the book. Deviations from 
his strict rules of transliteration, as in “ Hilkof” 
(for Khilkof), ‘* Holmogory,” “ Michailovitch,” 
**Miloslavsky ” (side by side with ‘* Zborofsky,” 
‘*Zamyslofsky,” etc.), or ‘‘Ossipovitch” (side 
by side with “ Esipof), are rare, except in the 
map. Other slips in Russian, as ‘* Preobrazben- 
sky,” as a noun, for Preobrazhensk or Preobra- 
zhenskoe (selo, not gorod or monasty?”, being un- 
derstood), are exceedingly rare. In non-Russian 
matters we have noticed ‘ King Gedimin” (for 
Grand Duke Gedimin), ‘‘Countess Kozelska’’ 
(for Countess of Cosel), “Tikoczin,” ** Yawo- 
row,” ‘the Zenta,” ‘‘Tékély,” ‘‘ Wurfzburg,’ 
and a few other inaccuracies. On the whole, 
the revision of the book leaves little to be de- 
sired, though, in a solitary instance (vol. i., p. 
114), we find three successive false dates: “in 
1688, during the reign of the Tsar Alexis” (he 
died in 1676); “in 1870, on the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of Peter’s birth” (he was 
born in 1672); ‘‘and again in 1872.” The me- 
chanical execution of the volumes is also ex. 
cellent. 


What Shall We Dowith Our Daughters? By 
Mary A. Livermore. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

ALL that good intentions and all that the aim at 

a high ideal could contribute, may be found in 

this little book, but it is not from these only 

that a strong argument can be cosstructed, 
or conviction enforced; least of all upon a sub- 
ject in itself so involved, and now so confused 
by prejudices on the one side and over-sanguine 
hopes on the other. The book is late. The lec- 


tures when delivered, as the preface states, ten 
years ago, had their due purpose in awakening 
interest. 
has answered some of the questions, 


Time has fulfilled some of the hopes, 
It bas al- 





1 
tered the bearing of all of them. ‘‘ What shall | much needed at the close of the debate called forth 


we do for our daughters to prepare them for 
life?’ is a more accurate title for the book, since 
the writer has nothing new to say of their fu- 
ture. Many marry. Of the others, a minority 
live in more or less of ease. The rest support 
themselves, All that the book contains concern- 
ing ways and means has been said over and 
overagain. A sound body, a well-trained mind 
with powers of practical adaptation, and pure, 
high moral purpose, are what every parent 
would desire for a daughter. To repeat this 
again is only harping upon an old theme. We 
bave gone further than that, and there are 
other, later questions that are burning for an 
answer, There was probably never a time when 
the children of the rich were better cared for 
physically than now. How shall this improve- 
‘nent be extended to people of moderate circum- 
stances‘ Opportunities for higher education, for 
special education, are multiplying far in ad- 
vance of the numbers ready to profit by them. 
Why is this? Or, to put the same thing in an- 
other way, how can it be made worth while for 
a woman to give herself an expensive training ? 
How is it that a woman undertaking an occupa- 
tion above the rank of day-laborers (very many 
teachers, be it said without offence, are that)— 
any occupation that can be classed as profes- 
sional in a man’s sense of the word—finds the 
habits of her whole sex arrayed against her ? 
How can it be helped that the whole body of 
women of leisure counts as a dead weight against 
those that must work‘ How can we prevent 
that sad waste which we witness almost every 
year—the failure and death of some choice wo- 
man because there is not power to discriminate, 
as successful men do, between work that is 
worth doing and work that must be left to infe- 
riors ? The list of questions grows under our 
hand, and the newspaper column is no place to 
answer them. Lamentation or invective is 
equally useless. Too much of all that has 
been said has started from the assumption 
that the present state of things is the result 
of a deliberate conspiracy for persecution on 
the part of men. Hence what was well meant 
to awaken interest, as in the book before us, has 
been only the sowing of seeds of bitterness in 
young, restless hearts. What is wanted is pa- 
tient study of circumstances, based upon some 
philosophical theory of the development of the 
race through a struggle where it was inevitable 
that the strongest, and only the strongest,should 
come to the front first. 





Martin Luther: a Study of Reformation. By 
Edwin D. Mead. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


THE purpose of Mr. Mead’s little book is ex- 
pressed in the title. It isa study, less of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century than of 
the principle of reform in general, as illustrated 
by the personality of Luther. It is a case of 
avowed hero-worship. The author’s model, in 
plan and method, is Carlyle. He has lived into 
the peculiarities of his master so completely that 
he cannot or will not avoid reproducing them 
on every page. It isas if the worst blemishes 
of the great author’s style—blemishes which we 
may forgive because without them Carlyle 
would have been some one else—had been pur- 
posely adopted here as real ornaments. The 
result is that the whole book has the stilted, 
artificial effect which an imitated style must 
necessarily produce. Invective and satire, to be 
effective, must seem to be the outward expres- 
sion of an inward passion which can work itself 
out in no other form; not, as here, to be the 
props and stays of ideas not especially original 
or vigorous in themselves. 

Yet the word here spoken by Mr. Mead is one 





by the Luther anniversaries. Stripped of their 
rhetorical ornament, these chapters tell us, what 
is well worth hearing, that the Roman answer 
to the great demonstration of enthusiasm for 
Luther’s memory has been nothing more than a 
warming over of the ancient dish of absurd and 
monstrous calumnies which, from Luther’s time 
until now, bas been served up for the satisfying 
of the faithful. 1t is good service to point out, 
as Mr. Mead has done, that what seems to many 
the failure of Protestantism is nothing more than 
the failure of certain schemes and certain com- 
binations going under the name of Protestant, 
while the real thing, the spiritof Protestantism, 
is moving on in other forms to ever new victories. 

The whole content of the criticism on Mgr. 
Capel is sosound that one may wish the author 
well out of his false ideas of style, and well 
started in the direction of a simplicity which 
would give much greater weight to his attacks. 
And his hero-worship is far from that blind 
reverence which sees only good in its object. 
He recognizes Luther’s faults, and dwells 
upon them; only be insists that these faults, 
which have been seized upon as a reproach to 
the great cause, had really to do with the cause 
only in so far as they helped to make up the 
mighty individuality of the man. This is the 
sum of it, that the protest of Luther was the 
protest of individualism—even unconsciously to 
himself—the demand that every man should 
stand on his own power to readand interpret what 
seemed to him the word of God. Whatever sets 
itself in the way of that protest, no matter upon 
what claim 1t may rest, must, in the long rum 
give way. 





The Historical Monuments of France, By 
James F. Hunnewell. Boston: James R Os- 
good & Co. 1884. 

Mr. HUNNEWELL’s impressive-looking volume 

is a kind of desultory guide-book among the 

monuments historiques of France—that is, those 
of her old buildings which have been enrolled 
and taken under Government protection as 
worthy of public defence against decay or 
despoiling. The author has apparently tra- 
velled much in France, and read of her build- 
ings and history, and he gives us, in the lan- 
guage of an intelligent amateur, the descrip- 
tion, the story, and often the gossip of such of 
the monuments as he has studied. His accounts 
are interesting, full enough to give the ordinary 
reader what he will care to know, and to show 
the travelling architect where to look for more, 
Two hundred and fifty 8vo pages are far from 
giving scope, at Mr. Hunnewell’s leisurely pace, 
to traverse all the monuments on the roll, which 
are nearly two thousand ; but the book is long 
enough for the reader, and the architect will 
find a valuable guide for his travels in the am- 
ple lists of the monuments which are given in an 
appendix, with short descriptions of the build- 
ings, including many that are not “classed.” In 
point of accuracy, this book seems to us better 
than most of like kind, after making allowance 
for a.good deal of rather negligent proof-read- 
ing, and here and there an error which cannot 
be so easily accounted for. A quicker sense of 
historical and architectural relations would 
have made the book better; a knowledge of 
architecture would have enabled the author 
to pick out and duly emphasize facts which Le 
now slurs over or omits. The few illustrations, 
selected mostly from familiar sources, and fair- 
ly reproduced by process, serve as embellish- 
ments rather than illustrations, being too scanty 


| to furnish a commentary. We wish it had oc- 


curred tothe author to add a reproduction of 
the map prepared for the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, and appended to Hocquart’s 
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‘ Archéologie des Provinces et Departments de 
France,’ which is now bard to get. As it stands, 
nowever, the book is worth anybody's having, 
and ought to be of real assistance to architec- 
tural travellers. 





The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provinces, with an Account of the Sal- 
mon and Sea Trout Fishing of Canada and 
New Brunswick, together with simple direc- 
tions for tying artificial flies, etc., etc. By 
Robert Barnwell Roosevelt. Orange Judd Co. 

Mr. RoostEVELT is one of the very few American 

writers on angling who understand their subject 

and know how to express their knowledge 
and opinions clearly and interestingly. The 
book in question has had two previous editions, 
in 1862 and 1865. The present one, Mr. Roose- 
velt states in his preface, contains ‘‘a great deal 
of fresh matter, and the information and direc- 
tions have been brought down to the present 
time.” Nearly half the volume is devoted to 
the salmon and various kinds of trout, the chap- 
ters on the latter being so good that many an 
old fisherman might study them with advan- 
tage. We judge from what is said about large 
trout on page 21 that Mr. Roosevelt regards as 

apocryphal the stories of the monsters of 8 

to 10 lbs., which are undoubtedly taken from 

the Rangeley waters in Maine. The chapters 
on sea trout, which are interspersed with narra 
tives of personal adventures, are very good; but 

Mr. Roosevelt bas given, for reacbing the sea 

trout and salmon rivers, the old routes, which 

have been, many of them, abandoned since the 
completion of the Intercolonial Railway con 
necting the Canadian Provinces, and reducing 
to a comfortable journey of two days what 

seven years since was a disagreeable one of a 

week, The Miramichi, Nepisiquit, Restigouche, 

or any of the Bay of Chaleurs rivers may now 

be reached from New York within two and a 

half days. There is opportunity for some differ- 

ence of opinion with Mr. Roosevelt regarding 
the Canadian salmon rivers and their inmates. 

For instance, on page 94 he states: ‘‘ The upper 

shore of the St. Lawrence furnishes the largest 

fish, but New Brunswick the most abundant.” 

By the upper shore we suppose is meant the 

north shore of the river and gulf. The Romaine 

tiver certainly yields very large fish, but we 
doubt if a heavier average than the famous 

Grand Cascapediac, flowing into the Bay of 

Chaleurs, which, Mr. Roosevelt says, furnishes 

“some salmon and innumerable grilse.” We 

know of no other north-shore river where the 

fish average so heavy as on the Restigouche and 

Matapediac in New Brunswick and Quebec: but 

the Natasbquan on the north shore probably 

contains a greater number of small salmon than 
any river in Canada. 

Following those on salmon are chapters on 
whitfish, cisco, bass, blue fish, ‘‘mascallonge,” 
carp, etc., some of which might be open to ques- 
tion as being ‘‘game fish,” but the information 
is none the less desirable. The ‘ propagation of 
fish’ is ably and interestingly treated, from the 
most modern standpoint, and,in addition to val- 
uable information, hints and suggestions are 
given about the utilization of our barren waters 
that should be known and acted upon by all 
who have it in their power to do so. 





The Relation of Animal Diseases to the Public 
Health, and their Prevention. By Frank S. 
Billings, D.V.S. D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 

THIS work appears at a time when the subjects 

discussed in it are claiming attention at home 

and abroad. The first half of the book is de 
voted to the consideration of the contagious dis- 
eases peculiar to the domestic animals, the writer 





having gathered from various sources everything 
of value relating to them, and leaving little to 
be desired. The chapter on trichiniasis, partial- 
ly illustrated, is very interesting, and well up to 
all that is known of the disease. The article de 
voted to tuberculosis of cattle is, in connection 
with the subject of diseased milk, full of sugges 
tions for the physician. The writer very truly 
says: “If young animals can be infected by 
milk taken from tuberculous cows, what is there 
to prevent the same thing from taking place in 
babes brought up on the bottle?” The whole 
question of infection is studied carefully and 
thoroughly, the modern germ theory, with the 
experiments upon bacteria, 
share of attention. The dog has a d 

including some stringent but wellc 
regulations guarding against an 


rabies, 


receiving a large 
en pages, 
msidered 
outbreak of 
The chapter upon glanders, more par 
ticularly as connected with its inoculation in 
man, will repay the careful attention of the 
reader, 

The second half of the book is devoted to a 
history of veterinary medicine, with very full 
descriptions of the schools of France and Ger 
many. Probably the pages on the use of horse 
flesh will be new tomany readers. The increase 
of its consumption for food purposes in Berlin is 
shown by the figures following: In the 
number of horses slaughtered for food was 656, 
while in 1868 the number had increased to 4,026 
Apart from the fact that horse-flesh is specially 
nutritive and digestible, it is not liable to those 
verminous affections that produce the germs of 
the different kinds of tape worms of which the 
human body Rinderpest is 
made the basis of an appeal to the Government 
for public interference of the most searching 
character, and the book concludes with a de 
mand for a national veterinary police system, 
together with a national veterinary school of 
an exceptionally high scientific character. The 
writer’s arguments, in view of the important 
hygienic and financial interests involved in the 
diseases of domestic are clearly and 
forcibly rendered. Animals are to receive the 
same care as men, while the veterinary surgeon 


INS} 


is the recipient. 


animals, 


is to occupy a position enabling him to take 
rank with the recognized physician. The author 
is plainly an enthusiast, and possibly the scien 


forthe beginner in veterinary pursuits; but for 
the more advanced student and for the general 
reader there is much valuable and well-arranged 
material. The volume, of 446 pages, 1s 
printed, and will be an addition to t l 


of any lover of domestic animals, 


well 





Biography of E:rra C 
Cornell University. 
Barnes & Co. 

Mr. A. B. CORNELL, as the biographer of his 

father, has had opportunities such as are given to 

few sons who undertake similar tasks. The mate- 
rial of a singularly noble, useful 
was before him, and there 
apologized for or glossed 

until middle 


‘nell, Founder of the 
A filial tribut: ALS 


ISS4, 


.and generous life 
Was nothing to tx 
ver. Ezra Cornell, 
knew the hardships of long 
sustained struggles 


last a fortune 


age, 


with poverty, and 


; when at 
ame to bim suddenly and, as we 
may suppose, u 

mirable as the greatest gene 
rosity in its expenditure. His money 
almost entirely for others, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the unfortunate railway 
ments spoken of in the latter part of this volume, 
and which cost him so dearly, were undertaken 


nexpectedly, he displayed ad 


wisdom as well 


went 


invest 


With the sole expectation of realizing a large ad 
ditional sum for the University. The early bis 
tory of Mr. ¢ 


i rnell 
the success of 


the, telegraph, with whict 
was intimately associated, and 


— - —— me 
which was largely due to his indefatigable indus 
try and enthusiasm, is the subject of an interest 


ing chapter. During bis political career in the 


State Legislature amid the stirring events 
the war, he was honorably and prominently 
identitied with many of the important measures 


’ 


considered. In INS) Mr. Cornell began the ere 


tion in Ithaca of the Cornell Library Building 
and three years later presented it ‘for the free 
use of all residents of Tompkins County ] 
IS6o, bv the offer of a gift of 2) 000 as an en 
dowment, he secured from the Trustees f tl 
State Agricultural College the transfer of the 
come of the land-grant fund to Cort Univers 
ty, adding a donation of acres Of land in 


Ithaca, on which the College buildings w 


be erected. The United States land scrip w! 


represented the fund in the hands of the Trustees 


f th Agricultural College was at (his ¢ 
worth, for the purposes of ation of lands v 
about ) cents per acre, and in order to secure to 
the University the profits w ! ght aces 
from using this scrip to locate lands instead of se 
ing it outright, Mr. Cornell madea ract w 
the State to purchase the scrip at OO cents an 
acre, locate the lands at bis own expense, pay 
the local taxes, and turn intothe State Treasury 
for the benetit of the University all the . 
that might be realized To this contract of t 
is largely due the present prosperity of th 


ution bearing | 


t 
t 
he advanced, tn carrving it out up to Septe 


“v4. more than Ss W) besides giving yours 
of hard work 
Many interesting minor episodes are relate 


the book, and the author must be praised f{ 


having taken advantage of his vacation 


politics to write the annals of so good and benet 
ta life 

Lan ¢ Paris: Char 
x tier New \ K t W ( ste ss4 
by { 

It is difticult to con ture the ol t { this 

book, the point of view of its author, or his mo 

tive for writing it. It is amedlev of the most 

incongruous materials, of various degrees of 

worthlessness. Pointless anecdotes, forgotten 


ts from dix 


nterest thev ever possessed, 


scandals, and uments that 


have lost what lit 


ilternate with tiresome descriptions of hunting 


parties at ¢ gne and stale fuiminations 
against Prussian ‘* pertidy It will give a suf 
ent idea of the magnificently impudent me 
ursued by the author to 


ensuring the defective 


organi 


it ft French ambulance, he considers it 
appropriate to devote over thirty pages, one 
tenth of his whole work, to a minute and de 
tailed account of the Prussian order of the 
Knights of St. John, in a style that would do 


redit to one of Sunday 


leed, the book is remarkable as arare exception 


our 


ne Wspa pers, In 


to the rule that French books, if they possess no 
otber charm, generally possess that of manner, 
It is a dreary perf and 


rmance throughout, 


table sentence in it 


ful Preachers. By the Rev 
‘Papers on Preaching,’ etc., ete. 
ISS4. 


Geo. J. Da 
vies, author of 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
read 


Some five-and-twenty Mr 


Davies’s ‘Papers on Preaching’ with so much 


years ago we 
pleasure that we expected a great deal of satis 
faction from the present volume, but our expec- 
tation was in vain. ‘Papers on Preaching’ 
was evidently written con amore, and only 
after long and diligent search into the history 
of preaching. It was bright and sensible, and 
the writer’s “‘ anecdotage ” was never wearisome, 


His ‘ Successful Preachers’ is a series of twenty 
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sketches, twelve of which have appeared in the 
Guardian newspaper at intervals during the 
year 1881-1882. A certain scrappiness and in- 
coherency 1s the most characteristic note of each 
and all of them. They have no beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, and they leave a definite 
impression. Their poverty is especially notice- 
able in those instances where we have bad full 
biographies of the preachers treated of. It is 
really astonishing that with such biographies 
as those of Kingsley and Wilberforce and the 
brothers Hare at his command, the writer could 
have made bis sketches so dull and spiritless. 
The general impression is not favorable to 
the preaching of the English Church, although 
among the preachers named are Samuel Wilber- 
force, Henry Melvill, Charles Wolfe, and Arch- 
er Butler, Robertson, Kingsley, and Stanley. 
There is a very meagre appendix on American 
preachers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in which Mr. Phillips Brooks bas special men- 


seldom 


Jerusalem Chamber. The Rev. Charles Brad- 
ley, the father of twenty-two children, one of 
whom is the present Dean of Westminster, was 
one of the greatest masters of ‘‘divisions,” and 
several examples of his divisions are given, but 
they are not striking. Mr. Davies has a very 
interesting subject in the Rev. James B. Mozley, 
and is more successful than in some other in- 
stances in giving an impression of his power. 





There are various allusions to the custom, which | 


would appear to be very common in England, of 
preaching MS. or printed sermons which are not 
the preacher’s own. The waning popularity of 
the Rev. Charles Bradley’s sermous is accounted 
for by the fact that they are labelled ‘‘ dange- 
rous,” i. e., they cannot be stolen with impunity. 
On one occasion the preacher, seeing Bradley in 
the audience just as he was concluding his dis- 
course, added: ‘‘I have the more pleasure in 
having read you this excellent sermon of Mr. ¢ 

Bradley, as I see him an attentive listener.” 
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A Latter-Day Saint. 


Conversion of Ethel 
l6mo (American 


Being the Story of the 
Jones, related by Herself. 
Novel Series), $1.00. 


Another Disagreecable 
Novel. 


Disagreeable novels sometimes go in proces- 
sions, and just now the new ‘American Novel 
Series,’ lately begun by Henry Holt & Co.,seems 
to have a monopoly of the product. ‘Stratford- 
by-the-Sea’ is the fourth in the series, We do 
not know that it is any worse than ‘ A Latter- 
Day Saint,’ which was No. 1; and we are quite 
sure it is not so very bad as ‘ The Pagans,’ which 
was No. 2. With ‘Estber,’ the third in the series, 
weare notable to compare it, as that work of 
Hebraistic title has not yet come into our 
hands,”— Literary World. 
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from Modern Essayists: Comprising single 
specimen essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, De Quincey. Landor, Sydney Smith, 
Thackeray,Emerson, Arnold,Morley, Helps, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, 
lay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, 
Leslie Stephen. These essays have been 
prepared with reference to presenting as 
well specimens of the method of thought 
and the literary style of their several 


writers. 
Three vols., 16mo, bevelled boards, gilt top, in 
box, $3 75; the same in extra cloth, with cloth 


box, $4.50: the same in Russia-leather binding 

and case, round corners, red edges, $10.00. 
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ll. PLUTARCH FOR BOYS 
and Girls. Selected and edited by Prof. 
Jobn S. White. Quarto, with many illus- 
trations, $3. 

This edition contains all the “ Lives” and “ Paral” 
lels in Plutarch’s own words, with such omissions 
only as were necessary to adapt them for young read- 
ers. There is also an Intro a tion and Life of Plutarch 
by the editor. As a standard work, adapted to both 
boys and girls, its wealth of anecdote and faithful por- 
trayal of character render it peculiarly valuable. 

“It isa pleasure to see in so beautiful and elegant a 
form, one of the great books of the world. The best 
Plutarch for young readers.”— Literary World. 


TI]. THE UNIVERSE; OR THE 
Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
From the French of F. A. Pouchet. New 
and much cheaper edition. Octavo, with 
the original 262 illustrations, cloth extra, 
= 3.75, 

“ A sterling work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh and 
vigorous in style,”"—Pupular Science Review. 
*,* Putnam’s new catalogue sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


29 West 23d St., New York. 

HAVE NOW READY: 

1. THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKER } 
Book; or, How to Live Well and Wisely 
Every Day in the Year. By Felix J. De- 
liée, Caterer to the N. Y. Club, Large S8vo, 
cloth extra, #4. 

II, FROM FIFTH AVENUE T0 ALAS- 





27 and 


ka. By Edward Pierrepont. S8vo, with 
four maps. Cloth extra, $1.75 

Ill, A COMMERCIAL TRIP WITH AN 
Uncommercial Ending. By George H. 


Bartlett. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
_*,*Putnam’s new catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 
“ATALOGUE NO. 17 NOW RE. ADY. 
- Historical, Medical, Botanic al, Genealogical, Geo- 
logical, &c., &c. Sent to any address. Back numbers, 
Vols., and sets of the Nation always on hand. 2 
A. 8. CLARKE, 34 Park Row, New York. 


Macau- | 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


The Catalogues of the leading Dealers of all 
European countries sent on application, and 
orders, large or small, filled at liberal rates. 


Not buying for stock ourselves, our patrons 
are assured of receiving every obtainable book 
from their orders, however good the bargain. 


B. Westermann & Co., 
838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
[ESTABLISHED 1868. } 





For nearly a third of a C entury | 


PARK & TILFORD and ACKER, 
MERRALL & CONDIT 


have sold the 


DIAMOND HAMS 


Cured by S. Davis, Jr., & Co., Cincinnati. 


Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintingr, 
sc —— architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send é6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., ‘ 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Please me ntion n the Nation. 


Wadsworth, Howland & ., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gz Catalogues free on application. 


NE W CAT. 4LOGL "E OF BOOKS ON 
dl History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Sciences, 
Keligions, Travels, etc.,Old and New,in Knglish and 
Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 
well as separate catalogues on AMERICANA and SCI- 
ENCES, Address. 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers, 
5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. City. 


—F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


imposter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catal eof stock mailed on 
demnand, A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received rom Paris and Leipzig as soon as iasued. 








E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 
Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure 
California Wine, price $5. SONOMA WInsE ND 


BRANDY CoO., 30 Warren Street, New York. 











